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Across Lots. 
By JAMES M. GREENWOOD, Superintendent, Kansas City, Mo. 


The sooner the conclusion is reached and accepted that 
the work which the schools can do for an individual is 
very narrowly limited, the better it will be for our chil- 
dren generally. Civilization, which is only another name 
for progress, is marked always by advancing or receding 
lines or waves. A great movement in one direction has 
its offsets by corresponding retardations in other direc- 
tions, and it is the duty of the sagacious educator in the 
formation of public sentiment to note all such variations. 
We know tenfold more about uncivilized man than about 
civilized man. The white man, while still retaining his 
identity and individuality, is more wily than the most 
cunning Indian. He soon learned to beat the Indian in 
all his plans and methods—in warfare and the chase. He 
outreasoned the untutored savage and forced him farther 
back from the haunts of civilization—a clear case of brain 
power. Again, when the white man turns to bean Indian, 
he out-Indians the Indian. His mind is more resource- 
ful; but the point I desire to emphasize is, that by study- 
ing one savage, he stands for the whole class to which he 
belongs ; but in no sense is this true in respect of civilized 
man. Flowing from this proposition as a necessary con- 
sequence, as our civilization becomes more highly devel- 
oped and specialized, the more difficult will it be to put 
large groups or masses of people together for purposes 
of classification, discussion, and intelligent treatment. If 
this be granted, why is it important to spend much time 
in teaching our children about the earliest inhabitants of 
this country, their manners, customs, etc.? Evidently 
the problem is growing more complex as civilization be- 
comes more highly differentiated, so that influences which 
were neglected a few years ago, or perhaps unthought of, 
are now reckoned as very potent factors in shaping indi- 
vidual destiny under our present system of high nervous 
tension. 

The Nation’s Ignis Fatuus. 


As a nation we cherish some delusions—among the 
number, that a time will come when all the people will be 
happy, and all human wants will be completely satisfied. 
Nothing in this connection is intended to be projected 
into the future, because that may be set down as a region 
that none of us in this life has explored, and we believe in 
iton “the evidence of things hoped for.” All schemesof 
education that are based on the happiness and laziness 
theory, I regard as well meant fictions of a weak, but 
over-sanguine imagination. 

All progress has come about by conflict—the conflict 
of forces. The making of human character and stalwart 
individualism is no exception to this great law. Along 
the shore of the ocean there is continual strife between 
land and sea. On the land between the earth and air and 
sunshine—the struggle is never-ending. The mind in its 
ceaseless efforts to assimilate new knowledge and to reduce 
it to terms of the known, is engaged in an everlasting 
warfare against ignorance. Evidence exists on every 
hand. The country people move to the cities and towns 
to learn about the cities, and those in the city long for 
the country arid its supposed advantages. “Should one 
take the wings-of the morning” and fly to the uttermost 
parts of the earth, happiness—contentment—would not 
be found there. It issaid that more than half the people 
living in London were born outside of that great metropo- 





lis. Such is the eternal shifting of this ant-hive of 
human energy. For people to exert themselves compat- 
ibly with the highest exigencies of life, they must be im- 
pelled to do so under external pressure. This is the con- 
dition of success as we now have it practically demon- 
strated in the various pursuits in which people engage. 
It may be possible during a long series of years to change 
human nature, and reduce it in all its myriad phases to a 
common denominator; but that time is surely a very re- 
mote one. It, too, depends upon a complete transforma- 
tion of human nature as we now know it. 

From any way the question is viewed, the idea that an 
education cannot be acquired without close, continued 
and long extended work, should be kept in the fore- 
ground. I have known a few well-informed scholars, and 
a great many who possessed a liberal education, but in 
every instance what each one had learned, required years 
of patient thought and assimilation. Children may pick 
up enough knowledge to carry them thru life, and then 
cease to grow, and this simple description suits a. very 
large number, but this can hardly be called an education, 
rather the want of it. It is true that a little education 
and a narrow view of life,—a mere outlook on the great 
material, intellectual, and spiritual forces which are ap- 
parently running so frequently at cross purposes,—may 
be assigned as the reason why so many persons become 
one-idead and drift into a hopeless state of petty fanati- 
cism. A good illustration of this statement is seen in 
the arguments presented by the single-tax advocates and 
all that class of well meaning people dominated by one 
whim. No one idea, however grand, is large enough for 
even a moderate intellect to work on continuously. 
Whenever one idea becomes the ruling passion, the pos- 
sessor is joined to his idol and hope of progress has fled. 


Misdirected Energy. 


Another phase of this species of narrowness may be 
seen in its most violent form among that class of nature- 
loving individuals who would have children, when they 
are large enough and old enough to go to school, run to 
and fro on the earth hunting all kinds of plants and in- 
sects and other objects both animate and inanimate, and 
calling it education. Of course children should learn 
much about all such things, and a great many will learn 
it without special effort, and a great deal more, if occasion 
demands it, but to give this phase of chasing the predomi- 
ant idea in a system of schools, whether in town or coun- 
try, isa misdirection of energy. Specialists do well to 
inform themselves; it is not desirable that the whole 
country should become naturalists or specialists or any 
other “ists.” 

A gentleman whom I once knew became greatly inter- 
ested in bees, and he conceived the idea that all the chil- 
dren should take lessons in bee culture. Only a few per- 
sons, comparatively, in the country in which he lived kept 
bees. 

As I have already intimated, it is worth one’s while to 
see the world with open eyes, to note carefully all things 
on land and sea and to scan the heavens. Yet, unless 
one has decided to make his living out of insects, or the 
destruction of those that are hurtful to crops or trees or 
animals, such information is really valuable only to those 
engaged in certain occupations which demand such in- 
formation. Much of this information is communicated 
orally, as any other information is transmitted, among 
those most directly interested. While not decrying 
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study in any direction, yet there is much of what is called 
nature study, as now conducted, that has little value. 

If children are turned loose occasionally where this 
material abounds, they will pick up enough to get along 
with and never miss the time from other matters of vital 
importance. The average boy in the country would 
greatly prefer, after he has learned to read, to have an 
interesting book than to contemplate all the nature-study 
that can be forced at him. He knows quite well the birds 
and the trees, the bugs and the flowers, and all kinds of 
insects and worms that injure the crops, as well as those 
not hurtful. He has to watch for some of them, and he 
spends hours and days in killing them, and he wishes he 
could kill more. He may be interested in learning “How 
a fly walks on the ceiling?” But he openly wishes he 
had all the flies in a big sack and plenty of straw and “a 
chunk of fire,” and he would put an end to the flies in short 
order, had he his way. When he has had to fight “po 
tato bugs,” he longs for fire, and much of it. His ears 
are ever open to learn how to kill these pests. 

In the spring of the year when he would rather be fishing 
or wading in the branch, how he dislikes to keep the crows 
and the big blackbirds from pulling up the young corn! 
To keep him out in the field all day “shooing these hun- 
gry fowls away,” does not cultivate his veneration for 
creature or Creator. Occasionally he sees one or the 
other of these birds chase a hawk, but it is only to pro- 
tect their young, and so that does not count for a great 
deal with him. When hecomes in tired at night, he ques- 
tions father and mother about the goodness of God and 
why he ever made such things. 

Another puzzle is “weeds.” His fight is with weeds, 
weeds, weeds. To keep them in subjection is his daily 
occupation except during the winter season, and then he 
frequently picks up the seed or gathers them and throws 
them into the fire. Could his will decide the matter, he 
would go about as a destroying angel and would purify 
the earth of all its noxious things. Had he the power of 
a giant, he would wield it with Titanic force. 

There seems to be a law underlying the nature-cult for 
the common schools, and it will probably increase rather 
than diminish, since population is tending to the cities 
and towns. The law referred to is this: we are so con- 
stituted that we want what we do not have, and the town 
folks think they want what the country people have and 
vice-versa. The great question with the farmer always is, 
when he looks in upon a city or town, “What do all these 
people do to make a living?” The country boys and girls 
have the same thought. Once I questioned a little coun- 
try boy who was not five years old on his visit with me to 
a town, and he said: “I saw many rowsof plates on a 
shelf, but they didn’t have anything to eat on them.” 
There is only one good way to learn these things and to 
appreciate them, and that is to live them—a very old law 
—ever new to each one. 


Forces in Character Building. 


Having said so much of a negative or a contrary char- 
acter, it is hardly necessary that I should say that real ed- 
ucation must begin with the ability to read. Nature, 
without reading, can educate only in a limited and rude 
sense. The refinements of life do not come from nature, 
but from highly artificial conditions—conditions far re- 
moved from nature. Nature is a relentless stepmother, 
and all systems of education are away from nature and 
nota return to nature, and when reformers clamor for a 
return to nature for the education of children, they either 
do not know what they say, or they say what they do not 
mean. A glimpse at nature’schildren as they grow under 
the culture that the natural mother confers, will reveal 
specimens that no intelligent mother would admire. With 
the best of attention and nurture, the human form may 
grow into deformity. We use the artificial for the 
very purpose of mastering the natural, and this is man’s 
way of overcoming nature. It is the same case repeated 
of the artificial man’s subduing the natural man. In one 

se, we do return to nature in educating children and 

t is by using more rational methods of presentation 
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but the child learns now just as he did in the days {of 
Pharaoh. No new sense has been added since that time 
to the child’s organism. 

In my opinion children learn very much more from 
other children than they do from their teachers, Iffa 
boy finds out anything that is interesting to him, he tells it 
to the other boys and they all know what it is. They 
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talk over the news of the day, everything, even to what 
their parents think and say on certain subjects, and what 
is permitted or prohibited in every household. They size 
up the opinions of the neighborhood and carry with them 
a concensus of opinions. Should one read a new book, he 
tells the others about it and thus tastes are formed that 
are far reaching in their extent. The hints that the older 
children give the younger ones in regard to their lessons 
are valuable in shaping work as well as in directing them to 
the more important points to be observed in their studies. 

The home influence may be made more potent than the 
one just mentioned, but oftentimes it is far weaker, and 
is less effective in influencing the character of the child. 
To take account of all these forces is a part of the scheme 
of education, and it often happens that the teacher has to 
reckon with the outside forces acting in opposition and 
difficult to control. 

The best indication of a high type of mind is its free- 
dom from bias. Much of the discord in the world among 
individuals and parties is due to prejudice. The genera 
tendency of education is to give more enlarged and sym- 
pathetic views to others who are engaged in lines of work 
different from our own. This condition is due largely to 
the advancement made in scientific investigation, and the 
exactness with which it is done. Another important les- 
son has been inculcated by the legal profession—hearing 
the other side before coming to a conclusion. This is a 
great force in character building. 

One of the books that every teacher should read, is a 
standard work on the “Law of Evidence,” and had I to 
prescribe five books for every family to own, one of the 
five would be a treatise on the law of evidence. A judicial 
caste of mind is invaluable to any person, even if it has to 
be acquired. 

Over-Training and Under-Education. 


Is there a hope for the indefinite expansion and enlight- 
enment of humanity? Perhaps no positive answer can be 
given to this subject: However, it is reasonable to con- 
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clude that there is st:ll room for vast improvement, a gen- 
eral leveling or averaging up of the entire masses, but 
this applies as well to the individual as to groups. There 
seems to be a limit, however, beyond which no one can 
pass. No reasonable judge of horses expects that the 
future race-horse will ever lower the present records very 
much. By breeding and training, the fleetest horse has 
reached a certain boundary of speed; there is a limit to 
which he will approach but never quite reach. So with 
other degrees of perfection which men and animals have 
approached, but beyond which they cannot go without 
serious physical and nervous disturbance. Speed is at- 
tained by weakness in other directions. Great power of 
endurance is secured by a diminution of speed and so on. 
These are tests of the human or animal machine. Neither 
is stronger than its weakest breakage point, and if pushed 
beyond it fails and becomes a wreck. 

There is then, such a thing as overtraining. Over- 
trained and under-educated is one of the educational mis- 
takes of this age. I will illustrate: Nothing can be more 


_ repulsive, disgusting and brutal than the prize fight made 


respectable, even unto the killing of our boys and young 
men, in what is smilingly and politely styled ‘“Foot-ball!” 
We poke fun at the Spaniards because of their love of 
“Bull-fights.” Yet we out-Herod them, and pick our fight- 
ers from high school, college, and university, and the presi- 
dents of colleges and universities put the stamp of their 
approval upon a species of brutality that is hardly a whit 
better than the fights in olden times between the gladi- 
ators in the arena. Every Sunday, at this season of the 
year, the newspapers are filled with these exhibitions of 
the “manly art,” but there is not a line published con- 
cerning those quiet workers who are extending, or are 
destined to extend, the boundaries of knowledge. Of 
course this species of education will continue as a fad till 
a few hundred more of our young men are either killed or 
maimed for life, and then hands will be uplifted in holy 
horror and public sentiment will change! 

Sometimes, the great thinker is a “fist-fighter,” but 
rarely. Scholarship does demand a well built body, but 
only as it gives strength for the elasticity and buoyancy 
of the mind. How much more encouraging would it be 
if items were published of class-work, showing what stu- 
dents had distinguished themselves in their studies and 
how they compared with first honor men in all the first- 
class institutions in the country. If fighting must be in- 
dulged in, there should be employed a regular boxer, 
Prof. Corbett for instance, whe would teach the young 
men the manly art of self-defense. His system of educa- 
tion and course of instruction would be more refined as 
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well as of greater respectability, and for the excellent 
reason that “hitting below the belt is strictly forbidden, 
and there is no jumping on one when he is down.” 

The educational crime of this age is too early and too 
much specialization. Broad, deep scholarship first ;— 
later, specialize. : 

Build on a Good Foundation. 


It is true that children are born into a civilization now 
that never had a counterpart in the past, hence they must 
face the present and the future. Conditions are variable 
and unstable. Yet the great staple articles of food will 
ever be bread, meat, fish, vegetables, fruit, milk, butter, 
tea, sugar and coffee. Other delicacies will be added to 
these now used; so in education, the foundation is im- 
bedded in languages, literatures, quantity, natural pheno- 
mena, and out of these all others must spring in their 
most diversified forms. Experience also has shown that 
there is more danger of crowding too much into a course 
of study than in offering only enough to keep the appetite 
keen and healthy. Children at an early age can learn 
more of languages than of any other subject, and it is a 
mistake not to teach them to speak two or three languages 
while they are learning one. An owl may be a very 
thoughtful bird, even wise, but his ominous voice is a bur- 
lesque on melody. He may be a philosopher among the 
feathered tribe, but his silence is dreadful. I ascribe one 
act to his wisdom when he pushed a hen off a limb “to 
catch her on the wing.” In the attempt he lost his life. 
So much for owl lore. 

The education of an individual is always going on in an 
ever widening circle, or conversely, in an ever narrowing 
one. One mind is trying to set limits to the universe in 
all its immensity, the other is, like the “Magic Skin,” 
lessening to a mathematical point. Nature is, therefore, 
great whether studied as atoms or viewed thru the great 
Yerkes telescope. A Laplace may formulate it under the 
symbols of mathematics and mechanics and leave the 
world to interpret. Dabbling in this science or that one, 
hardly pays. Playing at study is a poor game at best. 
The only road to success in this field of activity is along 
the pathway of honest, hearty work. Lay a good founda- 
tion, and then build on it. To put all kinds of stuff into 
the foundation of a building is not the way to erect a 
durable structure, and neither is it safer or better in lay- 
ing an educational foundation to be continually pile-driv- 
ing. Not a little of everything should be found there, 
but a very considerable quantity of a few things—and let 
the others be added in due time. Blessed was that boy 
who said “he knew a few things” when he “could 
think of them without the other things popping in ahead.” 
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William Beye School, Oak Park, Ill.—A grammar school, built of light buff brick, with terra cotta trimmings; erected with a view 
te a future addition of equal size in the rear; cost $25,000. Patton & Fisher, 115 Monroe street, Chicago, architects. 
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Use of Lantern in Science Teaching. 
By E. L. NicHOLs. Te | j 


No single instrument is, I believe, so useful to one who 
has occasion to perform scientific experiments before a 
class as the projecting lantern ; and the larger the class 
the greater the importance of this instrument. It may 
be thought that the usefulness of the lantern is so gen- 
erally recognized that it is unnecessary to say anything 
about it. I do not find in my experience that this instru- 
ment is universally adopted in science teaching, and'I be- 
lieve that where it is used it is in nine cases out of ten 
considered simply as a device for projecting diagrams and 
pictures of things upon the screen. This to the science 
teacher is the least important of the uses to which the 
lantern may be put. 

A great drawback to the use of the lantern in the past 
has been the trouble of obtaining a suitable source of 
light. To those who live in the brilliant climate of the 
country west of the Mississippi river, where the sun can 
be depended upon to shine nine out of every ten school 
days thruout the year, this difficulty has never existed. 
An opening thru a wooden shutter on the south or east 
side of the school building, with a properly adjusted 
mirror, gives a light for projection purposes far superior 
to anything which can be produced artificially. In the 
East, unfortunately, these climatic conditions do not ex- 
ist, and it would be impossible to wait for bright days 
upon which to exhibit experiments in which the lantern 
is needed. 

For many years the only sufficient available source of 
artificial illumination was the lime light. This involved 
the laborious preparation of oxygen and hydrogen. The 
generation of oxygen from potassium chlorate and dioxide 
of manganese was at best an unsatisfactory performance, 
save to those to whom the uncertainty of the considerable 
dangers to be run gave it an attraction. Many years 
ago, when a member of the faculty of the University of 
Kansas, I occasionally did the sort of lecture work which 
nowadays is dignified under the name of “ University Ex- 
tension Lecturing.” My assistant and I when upon these 
expeditions used to make it a practice to generate the oxy- 
gen in the village blacksmith shop, placing our iron cruci- 
ble in the forge-fire. In case of a too rapid development 
of the gas, it was easy to escape into the open air, where 
the surroundings were not of a nature to suffer serious 
damage even were an explosion to occur. 

The generation of hydrogen by the action of sulphuric 
acid upon granulated zinc, while usually a sufficiently 
humdrum affair, was not always without its uncertain- 
ties. I remember entering a town of middle Kansas one 
hot summer’s day only to find that there was not in the 
entire community a sufficient amount of water with which 
to dilute the sulphuric acid which we had brought with 
us for the purpose of making hydrogen. It became nec- 
essary to obtain a horse and wagon and to scour the out- 
lying country in search of the precious fluid, begging it 
by the cupful here and a quart there from house to house. 
In these days the gases come to us compressed in iron 
cylinders and the necessity of generating oxygen and 
hydrogen and storing them temporarily in rubber bags is 
gone. Fortunately, too, the almost universal introduc- 
tion of electric lighting enables us to substitute the arc 
light for the lime light in many school-rooms and labora- 
tories. 

Whenever the electric current is available this is by 
far the best source of light for a lantern, and the intro- 
duction into this country of are light pencils of a fairly 
good quality makes it possible to maintain the arc light 
without the hissing and flickering which fora long time 
rendered attempts to use it altogether unsatisfactory. 

Within the last year or two much has been said about 
the new source of light, acetylene, and this has been put 
forward as a desirable illuminant for the lantern. It has 
good points, one of which is its extreme whiteness, ex- 
ceeding that of the lime light and inferior only to the arc 
itself. As regards brightness, however no acetylene burner 
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yet devised gives so strong a field as the lime light and 
both of these are greatly inferior to the arc light in in- 
tensity. 

Various Lights. 

Permit me to take up in order these sources of light 
for the lantern and to summarize the principal points of 
importance with reference to their use. 

THE ARC LIGHT. 


1. The Are Light. (a) It is absolutely essential in us- 
ing this source of light to be provided with carbons of the 
highest grade. These are to be obtained up to the pres- 
ent time, so far as I know, only by importation from Ger- 
man and French makers. (b) The arrangement of the 
lamp should be such as to incline the carbons at an angle 
of about 60° from the vertical, the object being to ex- 
pose as large an area of the crater as possible. (c) The best 
form of arc lamp for use in the lantern is a focusing lamp, 
the adjustments of which are such as to maintain the arc 
always in the axis of the condensing lens. Very good 
work can, however, be done by means of an ordinary 
hand feed lamp. 

THE LIME LIGHT. 


2. The Lime Light. As regards the lime light but t- 
tle need be said in detail. The gas can now be purchased, 
in every large city, in cylinders so that the old necessity 
of manufacturing oxygen and hydrogen is a thing of the 
past. The new method, while adding to the convenience 
of the lime light, has not, however, materially diminished 
its price. It is at the present time the most expensive 
of artificial illuminants. 

: THE ACETYLENE LIGHT. 

3. The Acetylene Light. Acetylene is a comparatively 
cheap source of light, and is diminishing in price from 
day to day. Our experience in the production of the gas 
is not yet sufficient to enable one to lay down laws in the 
adequacy of which any great deal of confidence can be 
felt. The frightful explosions which have occurred from 
time to time in the course of the numerous experiments 


‘upon the condensation and liquefaction of acetylene are 


a sufficient warning against the attempt to use the gas in 
a compressed state until the art of handling it in this 
condition has been mastered. It is possible, however, to 
get up simple forms of generator which shall produce 
the gas as fast as needed for the burners of a lantern, 
and under these conditions acetylene may, I think, be re- 
garded asa reasonably safe source of light. If the ap- 
paratus be so constructed that even thru carelessness it 
is impossible to bring any considerable amount of water 
into contact with the carbide, all danger of serious ex- 
plosion will be avoided. Further precaution is to provide 
the holder with some form of safety valve so that the 
pressure within can never rise to a large value. There 
are already upon the market generators in which these 
principles are worked out more elaborately, but they are 
held as yet at prices which put them almost out of reach 
of many school laboratories. 


What Lantern. 


The form of the lantern is scarcely of less importance 
than the character of the illuminant. Many lanterns are 
designed with a view to convenience in the projection of 
slides and without reference to any other uses. These 
instruments have the objective attached more or less 
rigidly to the frame of the lantern, and the space between 
the slide holder and the lens is boxed in or surrounded 
with a bellows like that upon a camera. ll such lan- 
terns are well nigh useless for general experimental pur- 
poses. Some European makers have understood the re- 
quirements of those who make use of optical projection 
in their demonstrations and have produced lanterns in 
which nothing projects beyond the vertical plane of the 
condensing lens, and in which the objective is mounted 
upon an entirely independent standard. The only ap- 
proach as far as I know to such lantern construction in 
this country is thatof the instrument devised many years ago 
by the president of the Stevens institute and known as the - 
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“college lantern.” This well known instrument possessed 
another feature which has been extensively copied in 

‘ various modified forms and which is of great service in 
the projection of certain classes of phenomena. I refer 
to the so-called “vertical projection” in which the for- 
ward half of the condensing lens is raised into a horizon- 
tal position in front of the lantern. Light after passing 
the inner half of the condenser is reflected upwards by 
means of a large mirror placed at an angle of 45°, after 
which it passes thru the horizontal portion of the con- 
denser. Upon this horizontal lens can be placed dishes 
of liquid with floating substances, such as camphor, etc., 
and these can be focussed upon the screen by means of 
the objective which is held in place in the path of the 
ray vertically above the apparatus. A second mirror 
serves to direct the beam of light to the screen. 


*Abstract of an address delivered before the’ second annual 
meeting of the New York State Science Teachers’ Association at 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


we 
School Architecture: 


The Opinion of an Expert. 
By Geo. F. Lorine, Architect, Boston, Mass. 


(Continued from November «.) 


The sizes of rooms for good seating depends on the 
size of the desks and ages of the pupils ; the blackboard 
aisle, 3 feet 8 inches, the exterior aisles should be 2 feet 
4 inches wide; inside aisles never less than 21 inches. 
An average desk 24 inches wide, 154 inches deep, with 
chairs 31 inches from back to back, seating grammar 
school pupils up to the age of fourteen, allowing space 
for teacher, will make a room 26 feet 6 inches by 34 feet 
3 inches and allow 54 seats when fronted the narrow 
way, or 52 seats when fronted the wide way of the room. 
I find by careful adjustment of sizes of seats and ages of 
pupils, that it is not necessary to allow 20 square feet of 
floor surface per pupil, as most authorities state; they do 
not make any allowance for the age, and place small and 
large on the same footing. I estimate 15 square feet for 
primary, 17 square feet for grammar, and 20 square feet 
for high schools; this makes quite a difference in the 
area and cost of a building. The adjustable desk, with 
adjustable seat having a back of one curve, seems to me 
the best and most comfortable for pupils. Ina room 
longer than 36 feet it is difficult for a teacher to speak 
in an ordinary tone of voice so as to be clearly heard by 
the pupils in the rear row of seats. 


Corridors and Stairs. 


Corridors should be without obstruction, and never less 
than 8 feet wide; 10 is better. Stairways should be 6 
feet wide and each flight broken with a landing; these 
stair should be as near the exits as possible, and also 
equally placed at each end of the building ; no portion of 
entrances, halls, corridors, or stairs should be so planned 
that one teacher in charge of a floor cannot command a 
view of the same for maintaining discipline. 

Stairs, if of wood should have stringers or supports of 
heavy hard pine or of iron; if of iron, flat pieces of sheet 
lead should be sunk in each tread or sinkage filled with 
asphalt; the rise should never be more than 74 inches 
for each step, with 11-inch treads. 

From each class-room there should be two doors con- 
necting with the corridor ; these doors should be hung to 
swing both ways; they should be fitted with new spring 
check, so whichever way they swing they stop on the re- 
turn at the center; glass panels in these doors are neces- 
sary. 

If proper stairways are put in, there is no necessity for 
fire escapes on the exterior, any more than it is necessary 
to put up unsightly ventilators on the roof if proper sys- 
tem of ventilation is installed. If the building is laid out 
as described, there can be no dark places. 

The details of lunch-rooms, laboratories, specimen- 
rooms, principal’s office, teacher’s rooms, libraries, super- 
intendent’s office, supply rooms, are matters for consulta- 
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tiorl. The female teachers’ room should have toilet con- 
veniences, so that the girls could use it for a sick-room ; 
lockers for the teachers should also be placed in that 


room. 
Walls and Floors. 


Laboratory walls ‘should be of brick, if the building is 
of brick and finished in enameled brick or enameled paint ; 
floors of same should be of granolithic or asphalt. Floors 
of basement should be of granolithic ; concrete is cheaper 
and also poorer in wearing qualities, as it disintegrates ; 
much of the dirt on floors of corridors and class-rooms is 
from this source. The boiler-room floor should be paved 
with brick and grouted in cement; the ceilings of base- 
ment where wooden framing is used in floor above should 
be wire lathed and plastered, and is a protection against 
noise, dirt, drafts, and fires. The best flooring for upper 
floors is selected dry maple or cone grained hard pine, 
and the boards should be narrow, matched and blind 
nailed ; if nailed in the ordinary manner, every nail hole 
and crack is a place for deposit of human and animal 
wastes; the floors may be covered with two coats of an 
elastic varnish that will not mar or scratch ; they should 
not be oiled as that turns hard pine black. 

If wooden construction is used for floorings, then the 
same should be protected against fire by use of Salaman- 
der fireproof sheets, put down between the under and 
upper floors, with lapped joints, an} coated over with a 
solution of that make ; if the partitions°’are of wood then 
they should be fire-stopped at each floor and ceiling; if 
brick walls are furred off for plaster and finish, the same 
should be fire-stopped at top and bottom in each story. 
All staircases should be carried by brick walls, and they 
should not be laid out in plan so as to be over boiler- 
room. 

Concrete, expanded metal lath, and steel construction 
for fire-proof floors would cost about seven cents per 
square foot more than wooden construction, and I hope 
the time soon will come when committtees will be willing 
to pay the additional cost. 

In the disposition of the basement, the space, instead 
of being filled with pipes, ducts, boilers, piers, etc., can be 
so planned as to have good rooms, available for wardrobes 
if desired, for toilets, manual training rooms, janitor’s 
room, bicycle-rooms, lunch-rooms, etc., whereas in many 
schools this portion of the building is absolutely worth- 
less and cannot be utilized, showing lack of knowledge 
and experience on the part of the designer. 

Assembly Rooms. 


Assembly halls are usually placed in the roof space for 
economical reasons; the first or second floor would be 
safer and more convenient; if located on the second 
floor, by providing wide openings to each adjoining class- 
room at the platform end of hall, the accommodations 
can be increased by using these class-rooms and allow of 
a smaller hall if necessary. From motives of economy 
the hall may be used as class-rooms and arranged with 
folding partitions; the platform may be in sections, re- 
movable, and a storage place provided. 

Quite often I arrange two class-rooms so that they may 
be thrown together, making one large room; if on first 
floor, may be used for town purposes, etc. 

Regarding acoustic qualities of class-rooms, with height 
of from 12 to 13 feet, the proportions of 26x34 or 28x32 
are always good. 

Authorities differ regarding the width of class-rooms 
and quality of light. One says width of room equals two 
and one-half times top of windows from top of desks ; 
this would give about 26 feet width for 13-foot story and 
24 feet width a 12-foot story. When there are no limita- 
tions, the nearer thisrule is adhered to thebetter the result. 

The wainscot work of class-rooms and elsewhere would 
be more vermin and dust-proof if made of hard plaster, 
painted four coats of lead and oil, with soft gray color, 
and finished without a gloss. 

Standpipes and fire hose should be furnished where the 
appropriation admits of it. 

The interior finish should always be of ash or oak, and 
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the additional cost for ash over whitewood (which is so 
often used) would never be known if corporated in the 
specifications ; the style of the same should be simple, and 
free from too many projections to catch the dust. 


(To be continued.) 


we 
Model School House Designs. 


This month THE SCHOOL JOURNAL presents two of the 
non-premiated designs in its competition for the plan and 
perspective of a one-room country school-house. 


Design No. 4. 
The first one, numbered Design No. 4 for purpose of 


identification, without regard to relative merit, is of a 
school-house intended to be built of field or quarried stone 
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Design No. 4. 


laid up at random, with brick trimmings around doors and 
windows. The roof is supposed to be of shingle dipped in 
stain. 

As will be seen from the plan, the light enters almost 
entirely behind and to the left of the pupils. The one 
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window to their right is to‘light the teacher’s desk. 

The heating and ventilating system is as follows: The 
furnace is to be in the basement, with fresh air ducts from 
each side of the building, of a capacity sufficient to per- 
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Design No. 5. 


mit the use of either duct, and supply an amount of air 
equal to the capacity of the ventilating pipes. The hot 
air is to be taken into the room thru six registers. Two 
of these are to be placed in the floor to enable pupils to 
dry and warm their feet, and are to be closed during 
school. The other four registers are to be placed on 
either side of the desk, two at the floor, and two above the 
blackboard. The former are to be closed as soon as the 
room is warm. The ventilating registers are to be placed 
at the floor line where shown and connected with tin flues 
of a capacity nearly equal to that of the air pipes at the 
furnace, and carried together above the ceiling and then 
the roof. A small hot air pipe is to be connected with 
the lower end of each flue, to produce a more rapid circu- 
lation. The room is to be thirteen feet high, giving each 
pupil two hundred cubic feet of air. The closets are to 
be in the building. This design was made by Mr. Fred. 
J. Bliss, 54 Savings Bank Building, Akron, Ohio. 


Design No, 5. 


Design No. 5 shows in exterior a plain modern build- 
ing, built both for convenience and economy. The ward- 
robe and toilet rooms are well placed, tho their lighting 
arrangements might be bettered. The room itself is 
lighted at the left andrear. A furnace in the cellar heats 
all the rooms. Such a school-house doubtless could be 
built at small expense. The author of the design is Mr. 
Louis La Beaume, of the Boston Architectural Club, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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School Gquipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
ing and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new material 
for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of school 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, ana teachers will 
find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, which will 
help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 

Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Editor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 61 East oth street, New York city, 
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Manual Training Supplies. 


School officials who are contemplating the introduction of 
manual training in their schools, or who wish to keep posted 
on the new and prominent supplies in this line, will find the fol- 
lowing brief account of the more noteworthy ones both inter- 
esting and helpful. 


An Improved Whittling Tray. 


The accompanying illustration gives a good idea of a well- 
known whittling tray for elementary work. It is 124 by 21? 
inches in size, and contains a sloyd knife, dividers, two trian- 
gles, bench rule T square and Try square. The tray also has a 
clamp to hold a block of wood nine inches wide, to be used for 
whittling purposes. The chief\ feature of the tray, however, is 
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A Foot-Power Lathe. 


Another wood turning lathe is here shown, designed to run 
by foot power. The seat and velocipede power are so arranged 



















speed can be varied from 1,000 to 2,000 revolutions a minute, 
and the motion can be controlled instantly. The seat can be 
moved along to any part of the bed that the work requires. 
The bed is of wood, the spindle and bearings are steel. The 
lathe may also be had with bench legs, fitted for steam or other 

W. F. & John Barnes Co., Rockford, Ill. 
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its recent improvement, which makes it adjustable to either 
slanting or level desks. The diagrams below the trays show 
side views of the tray as it lies on the two kinds of desks. In 
either case, the tray itself is level, and corrugated rubber 
cushions prevent its slipping or marring the desk. 









The sloyd knife, No. 7, in the tray is a new one, made smaller 
so that it can be used by young children. It is practically un- 
breakable, and the steel extending entirely thru the handle 
makes it absolutely firm. Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company, 
209 Bowery, New York. 


Venetian Iron Work. 


Work in Venetian iron has become 
popular lately, not only for the pur- 
pose of making ornaments for the 
home, but as a part of manual train- 
ing in school. The number of orna- 
mental articles that can be made 
leads children to take up the work 
with enthusiasm. Machines are often 
used for bending the iron, but not so 
largely in the schools, because the 
machine robs the work of its educa- 
tional value. The schools use the 
strips of iron, and plyers, hammers 
and vise. Hammacher, Schlemmer 
& Company, 209 Bowery, New York. 








_ = A John Barnes Company, Rockford, III. 
































A Velocipede Scroll Saw. 
Another instance of the velocipede movement is the scroll saw 


shown in the accompanying illustration. This is made of cast 
iron, and the table and arms are of hard maple. It hasa 
special feature—a boring attachment to open for inside work. 

The lathe and saw are manufactured by the W. F. & 


" A Home and School Bench. 

The. bench here shown is a strong bench made for both 
school and home. The tools can be locked up to insure 
them against harm and also keep them out of the way. _ This 
bench has a patent parallel self-adjusting vise, which holds the 
work six inches from the top of the bench to the vise screw. 
Chandler and Barber, 15 and 17 Eliot street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Special Wood Turning Lathe. secured on the tight and loose pulleys by a double belt finger, 
The accompanying illustrations are of a new wood turning Waste oil is carried into the oil cup in center of frame. The 





athe that has just been manufactured for manual training brake arrangement works instantly, and a quarter turn of the 
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schools. The head stock, one of.the special features of the 
lathe, is shown in section. The head spindle is a crucible steel 
forging, running in a compressed Babbitt metal bearing. Thru 
an arrangement of grooves, one oil tube oils all the bearings. 








There is a shelf on the back side of the lathe, parallel with 
the top of the bed, and also a shelf below the bed. A hook or 
holder, with support, is shown ; this is for holding a blue print 
or sample of work before the operator, and can be raised or 
lowered. 

The countershaft designed for the lathe has a frame in one 





piece, held by four bolts. The flanges are so arranged that the 
belt on the cone pulley cannot run off, and the same result is 





handle will shift the belt. This lathe is manufactured by the 
F. E. Reed Company, Worcester, Mass. 


An Adjustable Wood Vise. 


Another new article is an adjustable 
wood vise, made to clamp to any ordinary 
table or projection, and intended to hold 
thin wood for young pupils to work upon. 
It has a spring between the jaws to keep 
them open. This vise is manufactured 
by Chandler & Barber, 15 and 17 Eliot 
street, Boston, Mass. 


A New Bench. 


The bench here shown is the result of 
an attempt to manufacture a complete 
bench for beginners at small expense. The ? 
tool-box is one of its best features. The back of the box is the 
same piece of wood as the back of the bench, thus making the 
box absolutely rigid. A cover fits on the box when the latter 








is not in use. The tools are the ones used by beginners, and of 
excellent quality. Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 209 Bowery, 
New York. 
A New Tool Cabinet. 
This cabinet would be an ornament to any manual training 


school. The corners of the cabinet are reinforced with steel, 
and the arrangement of the tools convenient. The cabinet con- 
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tains two saws, steel hammer, Bailey jack and block and rabbit 
planes, rule, two chisels, two gauges, screw-driver, bit brace 
and augur bits, two gimlet bits, screw-driver bit, countersink, 
marking gauge, spoke shave, brad awl, nail set, try square, bevel, 
half-round file, oil stone, oil can, combination plyers, glue, and 
boxes of assorted brads and screws. It is so constructed that 
the cover is light, and the cabinet will not fall if resting in a 
very small space. The heavy lifting handle on the top is bolted 
on the under side so that the cabinet can easily be carried from 
one place to another. It locks with a lever lock and flat key. 
Chandler & Barber, 15 and 17 Eliot street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational Trade Interests. 


Certificates of copyright, according to a recent decision of 
the internal revenue commission, are for private and personal 
use, and are subject to a war tax of ten cents. The stamps 
must be paid for by the holder of the certificate. 


Bloomfield, N. J.,* is getting bids for slate blackboards in 
eight rooms of the first of the three school-houses ordered by 
the voters last spring. The building is now nearly completed. 
Plans are about to be called for from architects for the second 
and third school-houses. Write G. W. Pancoast, chairman of 
the building committee. 


Mr. A. C. Stockin, who was for twenty-five years with Har- 
per & Brothers, and who has been for the last eight years with 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, is seriously ill. Mr. Stockin is 
one of the most widely known book men in the United States, 
and has a reputation for courteousness and integrity that has 
won him many friends. 


Mr. E. A. Lawrence, treasurer of the University Publishing 
Company, has just recovered from a serious illness, and is back 
in his office. 


Mr. David B. Ivison of the American Book Company, formerly 
its president, has just returned from a year’s trip around the 
world. 


The rapidly increasing business of the Ziegler Electric Com- 
pany, of Boston, has made their present quarters too small for 
them, and on January 1 the firm will move into a more commodi- 
ous building. 


Dr. Langdon §. Thompson, author of the Thompson drawing 
system, is the chairman of a committee of ten appointed by the 
National Educational Association to prepare “a course of study 
in elementary art education,” including form study, manual train- 
ing, drawing, and the study of works of art. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, of Jersey City, during 
the past summer have added a forty by ninety foot, three-story 
extension to their pencil factory. The company will also put 
down an artesian well to supply the factory with water. 


Mr. James A. Townshend, for two years in charge of the 
southern Ohio district, for King, Richardson & Company, and 
recently with the Franklin Educational Company, has been 
placed in charge of the Western office of Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
at 334 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


The Ziegler Electric Company, of Boston, has made arrange- 
ments with the following houses to carry a complete line of 
their goods: Peckham, Little & Company, 9 Clinton place, 
New P ay j} and Richards & Company, 108 Lake street, Chi- 
ago, 


A series of twelve Christmas cards has been issued by the 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. The cards are of 
bristol, about three inches square, and contain half-tone photo- 
graphs of the various Madonnas, the Nativity, the Christ Child, 
the Holy Family, and the Flight into Egypt. 


A circular has just been published by A. W. Faber, entitled, 
“How to Point a Lead Pencil.” The illustrations are colored 
and embossed. 


Mr. Frederic Lawrence Knowles, formerly in the editorial de- 
partment of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, has been secured 
by Brown & Company, the new publishing firm of Boston, as 
their literary adviser. 


A piece of up-to-date advertising appears in the form of a 
circular issued by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. It deals with the manufacture of lenses and 
the necessity for perfect work in the various processes, de- 
scribes the invention and properties of the anastigmat lenses, 
and gives a full catalog of everything optical. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated, with several photogravures, and an appropri- 
ate and attractive cover design. 

Another of the attractive catalogs of the Copley prints has 
been issued by Curtis & Cameron, Boston. This is a fifty 
page booklet, three by five inches in size and contains miniature 
half tone reproductions of the prints, with price list. 


Silver, Burdett & Company have leased a floor in the beau- 
tiful Pope building on Columbus avenue, Boston, and are having 
their new quarters epuipped with the most modern office con- 
veniences, ; 


The University Publishing Company has bound Holmes’ read- 
ers in cloth. Davis’ readers are to have a similar binding. 


An attractive book of ten pages, with a handsome cover has 
been issued by The Taylor Music Typographic Company, Sixth 


; 
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avenue and Tenth street, New York. The book shows five 
specimens of their artistic music work in different kinds of type. 
The firm has been consolidated by the addition of the music 
office of Mr. J. H. Wittrock, who now directs the affairs of the 
new combination. 


we 
Books Under Way. 


‘ Sag this head will appear annoucements of forthcoming 
ooks.) 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 


“An American Cruiser in the East,” by chief engineer John D- 
Ford, U.S. N., fleet engineer, Pacific station. Second edition, 
one volume, 12mo, 536 pages, cloth, illustrated. $2.50. 


D. C. Heath & Co. 


“American Indians,” by Frederick Starr, Ph.D., associate 
professor of anthropology, University of Chicago. Supple- 
mentary reader for grammar grades, Boards. Fully illustrated. 

“High School Hymnal,” by Irving Emerson, director of music 
in the high school, Hartford, Conn. Boards. 160 pages. 

“The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from The Spectator.” 
Edited by William Henry Hudson, professor of English in the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., university. With maps, illustrations, notes, 
and suggestions for study. 

George Eliot’s “Silas Marner,” with introduction and notes by 
George Armstrong Wauchope, professor of English in the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. 

Thompson’s “New Short Course in Drawing”—Books 7 and 8. 

“Nature Study and the Child.” Manual for elementary schools, 
with detailed courses of study and suggestions. By Charles B. 
Scott, of the state normal school at Oswego, N. Y. Fully illus. 

“French Review Exercises,” by Dr. P. B. Marcou, of Harvard 
university. With notes and vocabulary. Boards. 34 pages. 

Dumas’s “La Question d’Argent.” A comedy, with introduc- 
tion and notes by G. N. Henning of Harvard university. Boards. 
136 pages. 

Sarcey’s “Le Siége de Paris,” with introduction and notes by 
Prof. I. H. B. Spiers, of William Penn charter school, Philadel- 
phia. Boards. 196 pages. 

Molicre’s “Le Bourgeois Gentihomme,” with introduction and 
no tes by Prof. F.M. Warren, of Adelbert college. Boards. 137 


pages. 

“La Main Malheureuse,” with vocabulary by H. A. Guerber, 
Nyack, N. Y. Boards. 110 pages. 

Enault’s “Le Chien du Capitaine,” with notes and vocabulary 
by C. Fontaine, director of French in the high schools of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Boards. 160 pages. 

“ Advanced Selections for Sight Translation.” Short extracts, 
compiled by Rose Chamberlain, instructor in German at Bryn 
Mawr college. Paper. 48 pages. 

“Auf der Sonnenseite.” Six humorous stories by Seidel, Su- 
derman, and others, with notes and vocabulary by Dr. Wilhelm 
Bernhardt. Boards. 154 pages. 

Spyri’s “Rosenresli.” With notes and vocabulary for begin- 
ners, by Helen H. Boll, of the high school, New Haven, Conn. 
Boards. 68 pages. 

Baumbach’s “ Waldnovellen.” Six little stories, with notes 
and vocabulary by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. Boards. 150 pages. 

Wildenbruch’s Der Letzte. With notes by Prof. F. G. G. 
Schmidt, of the University of Oregon. Boards. 75 pages. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


‘ ms ~ Story of the Revolution,” by Henry Cabot Lodge. 2 vols,, 
vo. $6.00. 

“The Cuban and Porto Rican Campaigns,” by Richard Harding 
Davis. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

“Commercial Cuba,” by William J. Clark. 8 maps, 7 plans, 
AO illustrations. 8vo. $4.00. 

“Music and Manners in the Classical Period,” by H. E. Krie- 
bel. 12mo. $1.50. 

“Music and Poetry,” by Sidney Lanier. 12mo. $1.50. 

“The Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ,” by Edmond 
Stapfer. Translated by Edmond Stapfer. 

University Publishing Co. 

“David Copperfield’s Childhood,” by Charles Dickens. Double 

number. Cloth, 30 cents; paper, 20 cents. 
American Book Co. 

“The Story of the Thirteen Colonies,” by H. A. Guerber, Uni- 
forn with Guerber’s “Story of the English,” “Story of the 
Greeks,” etc. 

“The Pilot,” by J. Fenimore Cooper, in Eclectic English 
Classics. Fully illustrated. 

Guyot’s “Geographical Reader,” revised edition. 
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Longmans, Green & Co. 
“Dr. Therne,” by H. Rider Haggard. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 
“History of Modern Italian Art,” by Ashton Rollins Willard. 

Large 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 

“Lectures on the National Gallery,” by Prof. J. Paul Richter. 
20 full-page plates. Crown 4to. $3.00. 

“Memories of an Old Collector,” by Count Michael Tyszkie- 
wicz. Translated by Mrs. Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo. $1.75. 

“Old Violins,” by the Rev. H. R. Harweis, 8vo, buckram. $2.25. 

“The Companions of Pickle.” by Andrew Lang, a sequel to 
“Pickle the Spy.” 8vo, $5.00. 

“Pitt ; Some Chapters of His Life and Times,” by the Right 
Hon. Edward Gibson, Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 11 portraits. 
8vo, $6.00. 

“The Great Lord Burghley,” by Martin A. S. Hume. 
8vo. $3.50. 

“The Life of Joseph Wolf, F. Z. S., Artist and Naturalist,” by 
A. H. Palmer. Profusely illustrated. Large 8vo, cloth, $7.00. 
Williams & Rogers. 

“With the Wise Men,” a reading and story book for young 
children, by Mary E. Tooke. Illustrated in colors. Vertical 
script. 

“Studies for Letters.” A book for teachers of letter writing 

and for the private correspondent. By Frances B. Callaway. 

12mo., cloth. 

“A High School Algebra.” By Alvin I. Reinhard, A. M. 

Harper & Bros. 

“Roentgen Rays,” by Prof. George F. Barker, of the Uni- 

versity of Pennsylvania. In Harpers’ Scientific Memoirs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


“The Prisoner of Chillon, and Other Poems,” by Lord Byron, 
with biographical sketch, introduction and notes. Paper, 15 
cents. No. 128 in Riverside Literature Series. 

“The Judgment of Socrates”—Plato’s Apology, Crito, and a 
portion of Phcedo translated, by Paul E. More. Paper, 15 cents. 
No. 129 in Riverside Literature Series. 

“Ulysses Among the Pheacians,” from Bryant’s translation 
of Homer’s Odyssey. Paper, 15 cents; linen, 25 cents. No. 43 
in Riverside Literature Series. 


Demy 





The Next N. E. A. Meeting. 


The location of next July’s N.E. A. meeting will be de- 
cided soon. It seems to be settled that it will be on the Pacific 
coast, with Los Angeles and Tacoma as the chief contestants 
for the honor. The chief question at issue seems to be ability 


to accommodate the 20,000 teachers who expect to be present. 
Tacoma is trying a unique plan to demonstrate her ability. 
Blank circulars have been sent to all householders, asking them 
to state the number of guests which each can accommodate. 
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Exhibition of Works of Art 


Suitable for School-Room Decoration. 


The third annual exhibition ot works of art suitable for 
school-room decoration, under the management of the section 
of art education of the Brooklyn Institute, was held from 
November 2-16, inclusive. The works in the exhibition were 
selected by a commitee composed of Mr. Walter S. Goodnough, 
supervisor of drawing in the Brooklyn publie schools; Miss 
Shattuck, of Pratt Institute, and Miss Herrick, three art teach- 
ers of wide experience. This committee has been working for 
two years on a list of suitable reproductions of art works for 
school-room use. The list, when completed will contain about 
1,800 subjects. All the great schools of painting (the originals 
of which are in the principal museums and gall ries of Amer- 
ica and Europe) are included in the list. The great architec- 
tural styles are represented by the most important monuments 
of ancient, medizval, and modern times. 

From this list about five hundred subjects were selected for 
this year’s exhibition. The pictures were framed and exhibited 
by the Helman-Taylor Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
reproductions were mainly in the form of carbon photographs, 
directly from the original works in the museums of Europe, 
together with some photogravures, plain photographs, and pla- 
tinotypes. All were of a size suitable for the walls of the usual 
school-room, or of larger sizes for large rooms and halls. 

The reproductions were wisely selected and artistically 
arranged. The committee was guided in this work by the 
theory of its chairman, Mr. Goodnough, who believes that pic- 
tures and other works of art on the school-room wall should be 
selected entirely from an art standpoint; that they should be 
large and sufficiently bold in subject or treatment to be seen 
by the children at their seats; that they should include pic- 
tures, a/ways by good artists and artistically reproduced. that 
will appeal strongly to children and childish interests; pictures 
that will aid in the cultivation of a love of nature; pictures that 
will illuminate history, literature, and geography; but they 
should always reach a proper standard as works of art.” 

Among the subjects noted as particularly appropriate and 
helpful for the several grades, primary (P), grammar (G), and 
high school (H) were the following: ‘ Reading from Homer,” 
7 Tadema) G. H.; “Joan of Arc Listening to the Voices; ” 
(Bastien-Lepage) G. H.; ‘“ Madonna,” (Bodenhausen) P. G.; 
“ Loading Hay,” (Bonheur) P. G. H.; “ Innocence,” (Bougue 
reau) P. G.; “The Canal—-Venice,” (Capriani) G. H.; “The 
Night,” (Correggio) P. G. H.; “ Fire-Wotan’s Farewell to Brunn- 
hild,” (Dielitz) H.; “St. Cecilia,” (Dolci) G. H.; “Angel 
with the Lily,” (Dolci) P. G. H.; “ Baby Stuart,” (Van Dyck) 
P. G.; “ Aurora,” (Guido) G. H.; “‘ The Music Lesson,” (Hals) 
P. G.; “Christ in the Temple,” (Hoffmann) P. G. H.; “ King 
Charles Spaniels,” (Landseer) P.; ‘Portrait of Sir Walter 


Scott,” (Lawrence) G. H.; “ Portraits of Wagner, Liszt, and 


Bismarck (Lenbach) G. H.; “Madonna,” (Max) P. G.; “ The 
Gleaners,” (Millet) P. G. H.; “Oliver Cromwell Visiting John 
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Milton,” (Neal) G. H.; “Sistine Madonna,” (Raphael) P. G. 
H.; “ Heads of Angels,” (Reynolds) P.; “Portrait of George 
Washington,” (Stuart) P.G. H.; “ Caritas,” (Thayer) G. H. 

The Helman-Taylor Company make a specialty of arranging 
and supplying pictures suitable for school-room decoration. The 
have facilities for furnishing reproductions of nearly all well 
known works of art, in several sizes. The “ Traveling Exhibits ” 
of this firm have been enjoyed by a number of cities and large 
towns and in every instance they have proved an effective means 
of extending the interest of the public inthe movement for the 
artistic decoration of school walls. 


we 
Announcements of Meetings. 


Dec. 9-10,—New Jersey High School Teachers’ Association at 
Newark. President, Lincoln E. Rowley, East Orange. 


Dec. 26-28.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, at 
Trenton. President, Henry M. Maxson, Plainfield; secretary, 
Lewis C. Wolley, Trenton. 


Dec. 26.—South Dakota Teachers’ Association, at Redfield. 
President, H. E. French, Elk Point; secretary, Jennie Ru- 
dolph, Canton. 


Dec. 27-29.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association, at Spring- 
field. President, J. H. Collins, Springfield; secretary, Joel 
M. Bowlby, Metropolis. 


Dec. 27-29.—Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, at New 
Orleans. President, D. B. Showalter, Monroe; secretary, Miss 
Luia Soape, Shreveport. 

Dec. 27-29.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, at Jeffer- 
son City. President, E. D. Luckey, St. Louis; secretary, H. 
E. Dubois, Kansas City. 

Dec. 27-29.—Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association. Meet 
ngs to be held at the Milwaukee normal school. 

Dec. 1 State Teachers’ Association, at St. Au- 
gustine. President, Dr. W. E. Knibloe, Jacksonville; secre- 
tary, D. R. Cox, Tallahassee. 

Dec. 28-30.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, at He- 
lena. President, M. A. Stapleton, Anaconda: secretary, Miss 
Maly Mullins, Buttle. 

Christmas week Colorado State Teachers’ Association. 

Christmas week.—California State Teachers’ Association, at 
Santa Rosa. President. C. W. Childs, San Jose; secretary. 
Miss M. F. Fitzgerald, San Francisco. 

Christmas week.—Minnesota State Teachers’ Association, at 
St. Paul. President, A. E.-Engstrom, Cannon Falls; secre- 
tary. J. D. Bond, St. Paul. 

Christmas week.—Arizona Teachers’ Association, at Phee- 
nix. President, W. B. Blount, Scottsdale. 


Christmas .week.—Michigan ‘State Teachers’ Association) at 
Lansing. ’ President, J. W. Simmons, Owosso; secrétary,; M. 
L. Palmer, Jackson. 

Holiday Conference, New York State Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse); Dec..27-29. President, J. C. Norris, Can- 
andaigua,; N. Y. , 

Dec. 31.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association, at Indianapo- 
lis. President, F. M. Staker, Terre Haute; Secretary, James 
R. Hart, Lebanon. 

New York State Association of Grammar School Principals. 
Fifth annnal meeting, Syracuse, Dec. 27-29. Secretary, James 
L. Bothwell, Albany, N. Y 

New York State Science Teachers’ Association, New York 
city, Dec. 29 and 30. President, Charles W. Hargitt, Syra- 
cuse university. 

Holiday Week.—American Psychological Association at Col- 
umbia university, New York. Secretary, Livingstone Farrand, 

Columbia university. 

Dec. 26-31.—Headmaster’ Association, at New York. Secre- 
tary, Edward G. Coy, Hotchkiss school, Lakeville, Conn. 

Dec. 27-29.—Modern Language Association of America, at 
Charlottesville, Va. Secretary. James W. Bright, Johns Hopkins 
university, Baltimore, Md. Central Division, Dec. 27-29 at 
Lincoln, Neb. Secretary, H. M. Schmidt—Wortenburg, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Dec. 28-29.—American Chemical Society, at New: York. 
siete Albert C. Hale, 551 Putnam avenue, Brooklyn, 


Dec. 28-30.—American Historical Association, at New Haven, 
Conn. Secretary, H. B. Adams, Johns Hopkins university, 
Baltimore. 

Feb. 24-25, ’°99.—Art Teachers’ Association ot NewYork, 
state at New York. Secretary, Mary J. Dyer, Rochester. ; = 

Feb. ’99.—National Educational Association, Department of 
Superintendence, at Columbus, Ohio. Secretary, J. H. Van 
Sickle, Denver, Col. 

March 31 and April 1, ’69.—North Central Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schenk, at Chicago. Secretary, C. 
A. Waldo, Perdue university, LaFayette, Ind. 

April, ’99.—Commission of Colleges of New England, at 
Boston. Secretary, William Carey Poland, Brown university, 
Providence, R. I 

June 26-28, ’99.—New York State, University Convocation, 
at Albany. Secretary, Melvil Dewey, Albany. 

July 5-7, ’99.—New York State Teachers’ Association, at 
Utica. Secretary, Benjamin Veit, 173 East 95th street, New 
York city. 

Aug. 19, 1899.—American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at Columbus, O. Secretary, L.O. Howard, Cosmus 
club, Washington, D. C. 





























Sectional View of the Cleveland Exhibit ot the Helman-Taylor Company. 
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School Law and Legal Decisions 


Can The Old Board Contract? 


The summer and fall have brought into the courts a number 
of cases where teachers have been the appellants in actions 
against school boards for breach of contract. The circum- 
stances in each case have been — nearly the same. A 
teacher, desirous of being settled for the year, had made his or 
her contract last spring, intending to devote the summer to rest 
or study A month or two after the contract was made, the 
annual school board election came around, and new members 
were elected, or the mayor by appointment had changed the 
personnel of the board. In these cases, the new board has 
sought to declare the contract with the teacher void, on the 
ground that the board had complete control of school affairs, 
and the contracts of the old board were not binding on the new 
one. Now this argument, from the standpoint of the teacher 
at least, would seem entirely specious and unworthy of con- 
sideration. To admit the board’s contention, which in nearly 
every case of the year has been actuated simply b litics, 
would appear to deprive the teacher of any rights Care the 
law. et that is just what the Kansas court of appeals has 
done, in the face of contrary decisions in other states. 


A New York Decision. 


A case in point in New York state, was where one Ramson 
Cox was sole trustee of a school district, he made a contract as 
trustee for one Andrew Wait to teach one term after his (Cox’s) 
term of office had expired. Cox's successor repudiated the con- 
tract, and Wait sued for damages. The court, in upholding 
Wait’s claim, said “School districts are quasi corporations, and 
trustees are officers of them, and when they act officially and 
within their jurisdiction they bind the corporation which they 
represent, and their legal contract can be enforced againt their 
successors in office. The public exigencies demand that public 
officers should be clothed with such power; and protection 
against its abuse is found in official integrity, which is the rule 
rather than the exception, and also in the fact that contracts, 
the offspring of fraud or collusion, may be safely repudiated.” 


The School Board a Corporation. 


In the case just cited, one trustee constituted the whole board. 
In a similar case in the state of Washington, the school board 
had several members, whose terms of office expired at different 
times. In this case the court held that the board was a cor- 
poration representing the district, and that while its personnel 
changes the corporation does not change. Its contracts are con- 
tracts of the corporation, and so valid without regard to change 
of membership. 

In the case of Reubelt vs. the town of Noblesville, Ind., the 
board elected the appellant superintendent. The personnel of 
the board soon — by the admission of one member, and 
the board repudiated the contract. The superintendent won 
his case against the town. Gates vs. Fort Smith, Ark., was an 
almost exactly similar case. 


An Important Texas Case. 


This summer, the following case came up in Pearsall, Tex. 
Pearsall is an oot pps school district, with five trustees. 
The trustees in April elected the teachers for the year beginning 
in September. June, an annual school trustee election was 
held, and three new members elected. On July 9, this board at- 
tempted to set aside the contracts pee made, and to make 
others with new teachers. Mrs. N. A. Wools appealed to State 
Supt. Carlisle. The board denied his — ction, and argued 
that the statutes gave the board “full management and con- 
trol of the free schools” of the corporation. Supt. Carlisle 
— statutes showing his power, and held that “full power” 

id not give the legal right to repudiate contracts made in a 
board which was a continuous corporation. The question of 
law involved, he said, was clear, and the appellee, the board, 
was directed to recognize the validity of Mrs. Wools’ contract. 
On the common sense side of the question, Supt. Carlisle says : 

‘In discussing the policy of such a contract it may be well to 
state that more mistakes in the selectioa of teachers arise from a 
change in the membership of school boards before the election of 
teachers than would occur if those trustees who are acquainted 
with the schools were permitted to make contracts. ery fre- 
— a designing man, acting solely from prejudice, may se- 
cure the election of himself or others who are inimical to the 
teachers and the schools, when if prejudice could be laid aside 
the schools would not be disturbed. his is not only true with 
reference to independent districts, but applies with equal if not 
greater force to the ordinary country school districts. The trus- 








tees who have for months been associated with the teachers, who Bunome No 528 
have had ample opportunities to see their work and understand Seac 2 «eter. 
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their qualifications, are certainly better prepared to pass upon 
rer By ections than new trustees who have not had such Oppor- 
tunities.” 


Tuition of Non-Resident Pupils, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA,—A resolution has been presented to the 
board of education by Simon Gratz, to be acted on at the next 
meeting, which reads as follows: 

“First. No pupil shall be admitted or continued as a pupil 
in any of the higher schools of this city unless he or she be a 
bonafide resident of the city of Philadelphia, provided, however, 
that in case of a pupil in any such school,who at time of admission 
was a resident, but subsequently shall change residence, such 
pupil shall be continued only upon the paying annually into the 
city treasury such a sum of money as shall cover such pupil’s 
proportionate share of expense in the maintaining of the school. 

“Second. The sum so paid shall be ce gee by the com- 
mittee on schools and shall be ascertained in the following 
manner: To the total yearly cost of maintaining the school 
there shall be added the interest at four per cent. of the value of 
the ground and the building for one year, and this sum divided 
by the total number of pupils in attendance upon the school at 
its opening. and the quotient, giving the cost per pupil, should 
be the sum such pupil should pay annually.” 





School Board Changes Suggested. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Mr. Jacob P. Dunn recently read a paper 
before the Educational society, in which he criticised the pres- 
ent construction of the school board as giving it too much 
power, which has been abused in a political way. He advocated 
the appointment of a small school hoard by the mayor, a com- 
plete division between the legislative and executive depart- 
ments in school management, and the subdivision of the latter 
into business and educational departments. These branches 
would each act as checks upon the power of the others. The 
superintendent should be elected by the board. The school 
fund should be placed in the hands of the institution which 
offered the highest rate of interest, after bids had been asked 
and received. 


Trials of the Truant Law in Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The compulsory education committee 
of the board meets many sighatlos in its enforcement of the 
law: It is now considering the advisability of arresting parents 
who defy their officers. Supt. Brooks reported that some par- 
ents had no desire to have their children in school, and one 
mother even threatened the attendance officers, who called on 
her, with bodily injury. He advised making an example of some 
parents, and starting a rigid enforcement of the law at once. 
ee 
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It is often said that teaching is a narrowing profession, 
The attempt is made to prove the statement by pointing 
to the teachers. This has, probably, been a just charge. 
The teacher often has entered on his work with but 
little preparation ; possibly he has been advanced because 
of his school-room experience ; but from habit in his later 
years, he still sits on the back seat of the community. 
Lately, visiting a small town, the principal of the four- 
room school was found to be leader of the choir, president 
of a literary club, an active member of the rural improve- 
ment association, a helper at the library—in fact he ranked 
among the first in influence, and yet his salary must have 
been small. This man did not let his profession narrow 
him. 

Supt. J. M. Greenwood is nothing if not original, and 
what is more he is an educator of sound common sense 
whom fads and isms cannot turn out of the way he be- 
lieves to be the right one. His contribution to the present 
number shows him at his best. It states the purpose of 
the public school as he conceives it in a clear and effect- 
ive manner, and is a valuable addition to the series of 
which it forms a part, that is the discussion of the prob- 
lem, “What is the Actual Purpose of the Common School 
in the Economy of Present Society ?” 

In one of the lectures at the Marthas Vineyard Sum- 
mer School, in which the underlying principles of educa- 
tion were being discussed, it was remarked that “the 
consideration of some great educative thought is a good 
thing to start the day with.” This remark struck deep in- 
to one mind at least. The teacher feels it to be a good 
thing to suspend certain mottoes on the walls of the 
school-room for the contemplation of the pupil; he be- 
lieves many a pupil has been spurred to diligence by see- 
ing the words: “A moment lost can never be regained.” 
But does he keep great educational or pedagogical 
thoughts before himself? Is it not rather the usual prac- 
tice to enter on the class-work in a state of mental miscella- 
neousness? Is it possible to rise to any height of pedagog- 
ical practice without cherishing leading ideas? Is it pos- 
sible to move pedagogy into a profession without this. 
Not every physician is a professional physician. 





The twelfth annual convention of the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland met at Columbia university, Friday and 
Saturday, November 25 and 26. The principal subjects 
under consideration related to the teaching of history and 
civics in secondary schools. With the exception of the 
paper read by Prof. John L. Stewart, of Lehigh univer- 
sity, the discussion of history teaching did not prove a 
very profitable one. A great deal of valuable time was 
wasted by a speaker who had the temerity to rail and 
thump away at Yale’s defeat on the football field. It 
would seem that the chairman ought not to have tolerated 
this. The language of the speaker was sufficient to afford 
ample excuse for suppressing him. The discussion of en- 
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trance requirements of engineering colleges was well con- 
ducted but of a too specifically technical character to en- 
list general interest. The problem of how to teach the 
duties of citizenship in the public schools formed the sub- 
ject of the most fruitful session of the convention. Prof. 
E. J. James, of the University of Chicago, read the lead- 
ing paper which was a master work of solid suggestive- 
ness and insight into social conditions and needs. THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL hopes to be able to give this paper en- 
tire in an early issue. Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Cornell uni- 
versity, called attention to some sociological considerations 
which are usually overlooked. His trenchant words gave 
a new meaning to the difficulties involved in the training 
of citizens and set many minds to thinking. 








In Philadelphia, according to Dr. Brooks, the pupils in 
the grammar grades constitute one-fourth of the entire 
members attending the public schools; from this it is to 
be inferred that three-fourths of the children obtain less 
than four years of schooling. It may not be possible to 
compel children to attend the advanced schools, but two 
things can be done: (1) reduce the number in the primary 
classes to thirty, (2) put the best teachers in these classes, 
at all events pay them the same salaries as are paid in the 
more advanced grades. Another thing is necessary : that 
the public give its attention to the primary classes. Take 
a school of 500 in a village; which classes will be visited 
at the close of the summer term? Why the ones whose 
members speak poems and dialogs; the people have no 
fancy to see how much their children have improved in 
reading and number. 





There are numerous obstacles in the Way of the chil- 
dren. A boy is brought up by peaceable and right-loving 
parents; going out into the world he finds that ten thou- 
sand persons can be gathered to see two men strike at 
each other with their fists.. The New York Sun, an ex- 
ceedingly able paper, says: “Pugilism stands upon the 
same platform as horse-racing, football, baseball, cock- 
fighting, dog-fighting and other contests. It is but one 
of the many manifestations of the force which animates all 
progress and leads to all improvements.” Speaking of the 
favors shown by women to fighters it adds, “It is an in- 
stinct stronger than either reason or religion which 
prompts their conduct.” 

We believe that these 10,000 sons gathered to witness 
the brutal performance mainly because when children physi- 
cal prowess was placed before them as the admirable attain- 
ment. ‘A very eminent clergyman last summer declared 
that until he was seventeen years of age he thought the 
highest point of human attainment was reached by the 
circus-rider, because in the community where he was 
brought up this personage was admired and lauded. Then, 
leaving home to attend school, he boarded with a family 
where the Christian standard was set up. His reason 
told him this was the nobler one. Eighteen hundred 
years ago cock-fighting, bull-fighting, pugilism and war 
were shown not to contribute to the permanent happiness 
of mankind. 

If the newspapers would wholly neglect to give admir- 
ing accounts of these contests there would be none of 
them in a decade or two. The publication and promin- 
ence that such a high-class paper as the Sun gives to pu- 
gilism is the main means by which it keeps its hold on 
our civilization. : 
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Teachers’ Salaries. 

The following figures are taken from an address made by 
William McAndrew before the New York State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, on “Theories of Salaries Discussed.” The figures are too 
significant to require any comment. 


COMPARISON OF THE TEACHING EXPERIENCE OF TWO MEN. 


Me. A. Mr. B. 

1886 Graduated from 1886 Graduated from 

College, age 23. same College, age 

22. 

1886 Asst. High School $1,300 1886 Supt. Schools $900 
1887 Asst. High School 1,300 1887 Supt. Schools 1,000 
1888 Prin. died; A 1888 Fight in Board ; B 

succeeds him 2,200 dropped ; employ- 


ed by book house 2,500 


1889 Prin. High School 2,500 1889 Trav. agt. book 
firm 2,600 
1890 Fight in Board ; 1890 Ditto 2,700 
A dropped ; be- 
comes instructor 
in University 800 


The Attendance Problem in London. 


One of the most serious problems that the London schoo! 
board has to deal with is that of attendance. Ata recent dis- 
cussion of the matter, one of the members gave the remarkable 
information that of the 754,000 children enrolled in London ele- 
mentary schools, 145,000—one out of five—were always absent. 
Of these 145,000 daily absentees, 100,000 are nearly always the 
same children. He paid a tribute to London parents when he 
said that the great majority sent their children to school with 
the greatest regularity, often making great sacrifices to do so. 
And if compulsory attendance were abolished, they still would 
recognize their moral obligation. But the necessity for the legal 
compulsion came in with the thriftless, careless parents whose 
neglected children swarmed the street corners and the gutters. 
But the trouble with the law, he said, was that the magistrates 
would not’ enforce it except in the most farcical manner. The 
convenience of the court, rather than the breaches of the law, 
regulated the enforcement. A case in Clerkenwell was cited, 
where the board was politely informed that no more summonses 
of delinquent parents could be heard for a month, as the court 
house was about to be painted. The school board spends 
nearly $200,000 a year to enforce the compulsory education act, 
but gets little support where it needs it most—from the magis- 
trates. It is of the utmost financial importance to the city, 
looked at solely from a utilitarian point of view. An increase 
of only four per cent. in regularity of attendance would mean an 
increased government grant of $120,000 a year. 

Looked at from a social standpoint, it is found that the great 
bulk of persons in jail had either escaped school altogether or 
attended with cack irregularity that no permanent good was 
done. They are maintained in jail at ten times the per capita 
cost of the school. It takes from six weeks to six months to get 
a 4 case decided against the parents. Much of this is due 
to the red tape of the system, and strenuous efforts are being 
made to have the system altered. 


Children as Tramps. 


The Bristol school board has sent to the house of commons 
the following petition, which has been endorsed by the London 
board. It speaks for itself. ; : 


To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain and Ireland 
in Parliament assembled. 

The humble petition of the Bristol School Board sheweth :— 

That your petitioners have reason to believe that there are at 
least 30,000 juvenile vagrants who tramp about the country with 
their actual or reputed parents, without receiving any efficient 
education. 

That these children are growing u 
owing to the inadequate means of 
law as it stands at present. 

That, as they reach manhood and womanhood, these young 
nomads themselves becomes habitual vagrants, and, in many 
cases,also develop into criminals. 

That, in the opinion of your petitioners, it is only by the rescue 
of the children that the tramp evil can be checked. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly request that some measure 
may be adopted by your Honorable House to mitigate the evils 
of juvenile vagrancy ; and that such Fhe! be given to local 
authorities as will enable them to deal effectually with the children 
of tramps. 


ignorant and often vicious, 
ealing with them under the 





The Educational Exhibit at Paris. 


The committee appointed by the Nationa] Educational Asso- 
ciation, at its meeting in Washington last July, to arrange for 
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the educational exhibition at the Paris exposition, will meet at 
Columbia university November 25 to discuss'the arrangements, 
The committee consists of Dr. W. T. Harris, United States 
commissioner of education; Dr. E. O. Lyte, president of the 
N. E. A.; Supt. Newton C. Dougherty, Peoria, Ill.; Supt. Car- 
roll G. Pearce, Omaha, Neb.; and Dr. James M. Greene, prin- 
cipal of the state normal school, Trenton, N. J 





Grammar Principals to Meet. 


The sixth annual meeting of the New York state council of 
grammar school principals will be held in the city hall, Syra- 
cuse, December 27, 28, 29. Among the topics to be discussed 
are: “The Place of Nature Study in’Elementary Schools;” 
“The Advisability of Introducing Latin Into the Last Two 
Years of the Grammar School Course;” *‘What Should Be 
Done with Pupils Not Intending to Enter the high School?” 
“ The Possibilities and Influence of Voice in School Work; ” 
“ Method of Recitation,” etc. Each paper wil! be limited to 
twenty minutes, and ample time will be given for a full and 
free discussion of the subjects by the members of the council. 


Pres. Dwight’s Resignation. 


New Haven, Conn.—The announcement of Pres. Dwight that 
he would retire as the head of Yale university at the end of the 
year, was a great surprise to everyone. Pres. Dwight’s reason 
for his action is that, as he has reached the age of seventy, he 
feels that the policy of the university and its administration 
should be conducted by a younger man. Many people seem to 
believe that, Dr. Dwight has made up his mind to this step very 
suddenly, as he had a leave of absence two years ago, which he 
spent in Europe recuperating. The corporation has asked him 
to reconsider, and keep his position, at least until the bicenten- 
nial celebration in 1901. This celebration was Dr. Dwight’s 
own idea, and he hoped to have a number of new buildin 
ready for occupancy by that time. A special committee of the 
corporation will meet December 15, to consider the resignation. 
Dr. Dwight has been president of Yale for twelve years. 


Boston’s School Board News. 


Boston, MAss.—At a meeting of the board of aldermen of 
Boston on November 21, the board decided by a vote of eight 
to two that it would be against the best interests of the public 
school system to abolish the Boston normal school. The next 
evening the school board met and by a vote of twelve to six, re- 
scinded the vote of abolition passed last May. An amendment 
to this vote was also made, instructing Supt. Seaver to ascertain 
the advisability of making a metropolitan normal school by in- 
cluding in its privileges some of the surrounding cities and 
towns, This amendment was passed, tho strong objections 
were made. Doubtless it will lead to almost as much discussion 
as the prospect of abolishing the school altogether. 

There is considerable politics in the whole affair, as well as a 
little religion. The proposition to turn the school over to the 
state board of education was naturally unpopular among the 
great majority of the people. The aldermen doubtless re- 
sponded to this feeling in their vote. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the agitation to keep the school will arouse such a 
sentiment that the school will & reorganized and brought-to a 
higher standard of work. 


UNITED PUBLIC. SCHOOL ASS®CIATION NOMINEES. 


The United public school association has nominated three 
candidates for the school board. They are John A. Brett, Dr, 
C. S. Stone, and Charles T. Dukelow. These men are all gradu- 
ates of Boston schools and have been successful in their various 
lines of business. The association is organized to secure Bos- 
ton school graduates on the school board. At present, only 
three of the twenty-four members of the board are graduates of 
Boston schools, The intention is to have these candidates 
adopted by the political parties solely with regard to fitness. If 
this is not done, the candidates will be run as independent 
nominees. 


Remedies for Local Barriers. 


Boston, Mass.—Mr. W. Scott, secretary of the New Eng- 
land League of Education, spoke last week to the citizenship 
class of the South Congregational church on “ The Local Bar- 
rier in Public Education.” He elaimed that the local barrier 
was one of the greatest hindrances to a | prt system of 
schools. He instanced Salem, where local boundaries kept 
many children from enjoying the privileges of the many fine 
schools. In the matter of school taxation and in the abilities 
of teachers, there are, too, he said, great irregularities. In 
localizing education it is inevitable that there should be ine- 

ualities in tax burdens and in educational facilities. Where 
the county unit prevails, there is a common tax thruout the 
county, and the teachers in the country,can be as well trained 
and get as — salaries as those in the city. In legislating in 
educational matters the larger the territory over which legisla- 
tion extends the better. 


How are the present difficulties to be remedied? In the 
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town of South Windsor, Ct., for example, there are ten district 
schools, under district jurisdiction. Five of these schools could 
be profitably consolidated along the line of the electric railway, 
and the other five could also be conveniently consolidated. 
Thus better results would be obtained with a cost no greater. 
This argument would apply, however, only to grammar and 
elementary schools. 

In high schools the state is endeavoring to even up inequali- 
ties. For high school purposes Windsor should group with 
other towns, and thus would he obtained a sufficient number of 

upils for the maintenance of a high school on a modern basis. 

n Hartford county, in which South Windsor is located, every 
town except two has railroad facilities. There might be exten- 
sive central high schools at Hartford and New Britain, to 
which county pupils might have access. Some such course as 
this will become necessary with the increased expense of ad- 
vanced courses in the high schools. 

There might be in New England 108 central schools, instead 
of the more than 4oo high schools of different kinds now exist- 
ing. There is more railway mileage in New England than in 
any other section of the country, and pupils could easily reach 
central schools. 

Already some of the high schools cost more to maintain 
than some of the colleges. Conditions in New England have 
undergone such a change in the last half-century that a re-ad- 
justment of the educational system is demanded. 


Public School Association and its Election Scheme. 


The Boston Public School association is entering into the 
political fight with vigor. The association has prepared a list 
of candidates for the school board, and will try to seeure the 
indorsement of the political parties for these candidates. It 
bids fair to succeed in this, for the parties seem willing that 
theschool board should be divorced from politics. If the asso- 
ciation does not succeed in this, it will take out nomination 
pee and fight for its candidates. Five of the present mem- 

ers of the board whose terms expire this year, have received 
the indorsement of the association. Three more have been se- 
lected by the association: Supt. Edmund Billings, of the Wells 
Memorial and Peoples’ institutes, educational institutions for 
working people; Prof. D. P. Bartlett, of the Institute of Tech- 
nology; and J. D. Drum, a popular young lawyer. One more 
member is to be selected from among the women candidates. 
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San Francisco’s School Board Scandal. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The rumors of corruption in the city 
school board have at last assumed definite form in a civil suit 
between John P, Reynolds, plaintiff, and the San Francisco 
Real Estate Investment Company, defendants. Nominally, this 
is a suit to recover 850 shares of stock in the corporation. In 
Reynold’s affidavit, however, is set forth ascheme of corruption 
which, if true, will be sufficient to land seven members of the 
school board behind prison bars. Briefly, the charges are these, 
Reynolds alleges that after the courts had decided that the Lin- 
coln school property, consisting of eleven most valuable busi- 
ness buildings between the Emporium and Fifth street on Mar- 
ket street, belonged to the school board, the board decided to 
lease it. The San Francisco Real Estate Investment Company, 
of which the plaintiff is a member, was, he claims, incorporated 
simply to secure this valuable lease. 1n order to make sure of 
getting it, the company decided to buy the board of education. 
Reynold’s says that Director Waller of the board agreed to con- 
trol seven votes for $4,000, with $1,000 for himself. The bids 
for the lease, it is claimed, were so advertised that bidders were 
unable to conform to the conditions. The bid of the investment 
company, it is charged, was not filled out till the others were 
known, and then it was made $41 higher than the highest. Thus 
the lease was secured by the Investment.Company. As the lease 
is in a fair way to pay fifty per cent. interest on the money in 
vested, it will be seen how valuablea property it is. Reynolds, 
the plaintiff, was to receive 1,850 shares in the Investment Com- 
pany as a reward for his services in securing the lease. He re- 
ceived but 1,000, and sues to recover the balance. The members 
of the board who are charged by ‘Reynolds deny the charges, 
and are trying to discredit the character of Reynolds himself. 
It is likely that the whole matter will be sifted, and it is best for 
San Francisco’s good name that it should be. 





A Correction. 


My article on “Sloyd and Motor Development,” which ap- 
peared in THE JOURNAL of Nov. 12, requires a modification. In 
Mr. Gustaf Larsson’s elementary course, described in the Sloyd 
Bulletin of May, 1898, the need of large, free exercises in the 
earlier models is recognized and acted upon. 

WALTER J. KENYON, State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 





Modern Texts in Mathematics. 


TRIGINOTMETRY. 


ELEMENTS OF TRIGONOSIEFRY.* 
Plane and Spherical. By ANDREw W. PHILLIPS, Ph.D., 
and WENDELL M. STRONG, Ph.D., Yale University, 
Crown 8vo. (Just Ready.) 


*Phillips and Fisher’s Geometry, immediately upon its 
Strong’s onometry, it is believed, will be received wi 


matica] soundness, lucidity, and helpfulness—will commend the “‘ Trigonometry ” to teachers of mat. 


LOGARITHIMIC AND TRIGONOMETRIC TABLES. 
Five-place and Four-place. .By ANDREW W. PHILLIPS, 
Ph.D. and WENDELIL M. STRONG, Ph.D., Yale University. 
Crown 8vo. (/ust Ready.) 


pablicg sion, took, leading rank among text-books of the science. Phillips and 
ith equal favor. The qualities which ——— the ‘‘ Geometry ”—mathe- 
ema’ 


tics. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. 


By ANDREW W. PuILuips, Ph.D. and Irvinc FisHer, Ph.D., Professors in Yale University. With an 
Appendix treating of Plane Curves and. Plane Figures, Exercises in Plane and Solid Geometry, an 
Introduction to Modern Geometry, etc. pp. 540, Crown 8vo, Half Leather, $1.75; Examination, $1.40. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Abridged. 
Crown, 8vo, Half Leather, $1.25; Examination, $1.05. 
The Abridged Edition has all of the excellencies and special features 


of the larger work, including the photo-engraved reproductions of the 
Yale University models. 


PHILLIPS AND FISHER’S LOGARITHMS OF 
NUMBERS. Logarithms of Numbers. Five Figure Table 
to Accompany the ‘Elements of Geometry,” by ANDREW 
W. PuHILuips, Ph.D., and IRvING FISHER, Ph,D., Pro- 
fessors in Yale University. pp. 34, Crown 8vo, Cloth, 30 cts. 


These Geometries have been adopted for use in the High Schools of 


Philadelphia, 
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Baltimore, St. Paul, 


Brooklyn, 
Desfloines, 


Chicago. Fall River, 
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Franklin Square, New York City. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE INTRODUCTION OF HARPER & BROTHERS’ EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


W. S. RUSSELL, 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


AMASA WALKER, 112 Boylston Street, BOSTON. 
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New York City. 


The newspaper and political agitation for adequate school 
accommodations had until recently ——_- a result that would 
at least relieve New York from the disgrace of having thousands 
of children in half-day classes. But hope seems to have died 
out, now that the estimate of $9,000,000 that was needed for new 
schools has been stricken from the 1899 budget. True, there was a 
vague promise that the money should be raised by bonds issued 
from time to time, but no one seems to have much faithin such 
promises, When the budget was before the council and alder- 
men for adoption, there was a vigorous protest against the omis- 
sion of any appropriation for new schools. Alderman Wentz, 
of Brooklyn, told how he had to use a “political pull” to get his 
— children even into half-day classes. Councilman Leich 
said : 

“I am opposed to the passage of the budget. The school 
tems especially for Brooklyn are insufficient.” 

Alderman Stewart, of Breoklyn, said: 

“There are millions of dollars being appropriated for men 
holding offices, while the children of the city are running the 
streets without school accommodations.” 

Alderman Wafer moved to have the budget returned to the 
board of estimate, with the request that an item for new schools 
be inserted. It was of no use, however, for the council and 
aldermen approved the budget of nearly $94,000,000, with the 
rather vague idea that the schools would be provided for in 


some way. 
Central Board Meeting. 


The central board met last Wednesday, and listened to the re- 
port of the committee on buildings, to which was referred the 
charges against C, B, J. Snyder, superintendent of school build- 
ings. The charges were made by a former school building in- 
spector, and were that Supt. Snyder had departed from the plans 
and specifications on some of the new buildings. The board 
heard the charges last June, and referred them to the committee, 
which reported unanimously that the superintendent'had thoroly 
and most effectively purged himself of any imputation or sus- 
ope cast upon him, and expressed unshaken confidence in 

is a wh The board then adopted a resolution in accord- 
ance with the report. 


THE LIBRARY MONEY MATTER, 


Brooklyn and Manhattan clashed again on the library money 
matter, and Brooklyn lost. The committee on school system 
introduced a resolution that the city superintendent be in- 
structed to appoint not more than two clerks to assist him in 
supervising the administration of the library fund. The Brook- 
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- members were at once on their feet to protest. They thought 
that the local borough board should have the expending of their 
share of the library fund as they saw fit. The Sathattas mem- 
bers were in favor of consolidating the school library work, and 
the resolution was passed. 

OTHER BUSINESS. 


A resolution that persons who have licenses to teach shall be 
listed in the order of merit as shown by their examinations was 
passed, after some opposition. The board also decided to re- 
port to the comptroller that it favored paying the teachers of 
the whole city in twelve instead of ten payments. This is done 
in Manhattan-Bronx and Richmond, and the teachers like it be- 
cause every month brings them some money. 


Schoolmasters’ Club. 


The treasurer of the New York Schoolmasters’ club is re- 
quired by the board of governors to make a monthly written 
statement of the finances of the club, showing the receipts, dis- 
bursements, resources, liabilities, and unpaid dues. Therefore 
he asks members to send him checks for the annual dues before 
the date of the next meeting, December 10, that he may be en- 
abled to make up this report in an entirely satisfactory manner 
for presentation to the board. H. E. HARRIS, Treas. 


Prof. Butler’s Pilgrimage. 


Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler was one of the pilgrims to 
Oyster Bay last Sunday to dine with Governor-elect Roosevelt. 
The visit has aroused some curiosity as to its object; politi- 
cians believing that it has to do with future national possibili- 
ties or political life, while others say that a change in the edu- 
cational system of New York city is contemplated. 


Manhattan-Bronx. 


Two new schools are completed and will be opened at once. 
No. 42, Hester, Orchard, and Ludlow streets, contains forty-two 
class rooms, accommodating nearly 1,900 pupils. It also has a 
gymnasium and roof playground. The city in this section is 
crowded with young humanity, and this school building is badly 
needed. Old No. 42 will not be abandoned for some time. No. 
158 at Seventy-eighth street and Avenue A has forty-eight class- 
rooms to accommodate 2,100 pupils. These’two schools will re- 
lieve a part of the pressure on the school system, and doubtless 
will cause the abandoning of the idea of opening kindergartens 
in stores and houses in their neighborhoods. 


Brooklyn. 


The question of apportionment of moneys by the board of edu- 
cation, between the boroughs, which has been decided by two 
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MACAULAY’S ESSAY ON ADDISON, 


By C. W. FRENCH, ‘ 
Principal of Hyde Park High School, Chicago. 
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THE PRINCESS, By W. FARRAND, Associate Master, New- 
ark Academy. 


SILAS MARNER. By E. L. Guticx, Head Master of Eng- 
lish, Lawrenceville School. 


ANCIENT MARINER, By T. F. HUNTINGTON, Instructor 
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LAST OF THE MOHICANS. By W. K. WIcKEs, Principal 
of the High School, Syracuse. 
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Principal of Ethical Culture School. 
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cents per volume. 


BURKE’S SPEECH ON CONCILIATION. By S.C. NEwson, 
Instructor in English, Manual Training School, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By W. H. Boynton, Instructor 
in English, Phillips Academy. 


POPE’S ILIAD, By ALBERT SmyTH, Head Professor of En- 
lish Language and Literature, Central High School, 
Philadelphia. 


MACBETH. By C. W. FreENcH, Principal of the Hyde Park 
High School, Chicago, Ill. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. By ZELMA Gray, Instructor 
in English, East Side High School, Saginaw. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. By C. H. DouGtas, Head of 
English Department, Boys’ High School, N. Y. 


CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. By A. J. GEORGE, 
Department of English High School, Newton, Mass. 





WILSON’S READERS : 


NATURE STUDY. 


NATURE READER, 35 cents. MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, 90C. 


“This is an attractive manual on nature study, full of sugges- 
tion, abounding in information, instinct with inspiration. Noth- 
ing *has yet appeared along this line that is more complete, 
varied. judicious, and directive than this book—it is peerless.” 
—New England Journal of Education. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS 


Protect Your Text-Books ! ! 


Pure Leatherette, Waterproof Book Covers 
for the Outside ! 


Self-binders and Transparent 


Paper for Repairing the Inside. 


Double the Life of your text-books and Save Money for the 


School Board and Taxpayer ! 


By Usine Tue 


“Holden System for Preserving Books” 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


P, O. Box 643. 





Longmans New Books. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SCHOOLROO/S1. 
By T. F. G. Dexter, B.A., B.Sc., and A. H. Garlick, B.A., 
author of “A New Manual of Method.” 421 pages, crown 
8vo, $1.50. (Just ready), 


THE ART OF TEACHING. 
By David Salmon, Principal of Swansea Training College. 

Crown 8vo, $1.25. 

CONTENTS :—Introduction, Some General Principles, Order, Attention, 
Discipline, Oral Questioning, Object Lessons, Reading, Spelling, Writing, 
Arithmetic, English, Geography, History, The Education of Infants, Ques- 
tions, Index. 

PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 
By James Howard Gore, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, 
Columbian University, Author of “ Elements of Geodesy,” 
“ History of Geodesy.” etc., etc. Crown 8vo, 220 pages, $1.10. 


In this book all propositions that are not of praciical value or needed in ; 
the demonstration of such propositions are omitted. This exclusion leaves | 
out about one-half of the matter usually included in text-books on geometry. ! 
The book prepares directly for entrance examinations, 


A full description of this book sent on request. 
(New and Thoroughly Revised Edition). ’ 


LONGIIANS’ SHIP LITERARY READERS. 
An entirely New Series. Adopted for the Public Schools of 
. New York City, Jersey City, Brooklyn, and many other cities, 
and numerous Preparatory Schools. 





The chief aim of these books is to cultivate a taste for the best reading, and 
io help to give children a love for nature and forall that is beautiful and good. 


A descriptive circular and specimen pages sent on request, 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers. 





91-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 14 Beacon St., Boston. 
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we see 


A POPULAR PUBLICATION. 


The Practice System of 


BUSINESS TRAINING 
AND BOOKKEEPING 


FOR CLASS USE IN 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


THIS work is d 


tical course in kkee =| row Business Practice which 


in the grammar school or the 
acad 


emy. 
The plan of the work is wholly different from that of the 
ordinary bookkeeping text-book, and is such that any teacher, 
with = without a knowledge of the subject, can secure good 
results. 

The Vouchers (Commercial Papers) are fac-s7m7/ + of those 
used in business, and are filled out in beautiful, practical script, 
these vouchers form the basis of the pupil’s records in his 
bookkeeping books. The instructions to the pupil for perform- 
ing the work are of the most explicit character, thus relieving 
the teacher of the drudgery, incident to teaching the subject 
by the old method. 


SOME SAMPLE COMMENDATIONS. 


.““The practice system of business training is all that you 
claim for it.” ; , 
“From the first moment the boys and girls got their eyes 
on your practice system of business training they have been 
| interested and enthusiastic.” 
_ “Tam highly pleased with the system and the results ob- 
tained from its use.” 


Sample sheets of the above described work, and full partic- 
ulars will be sent free to any teacher or school officer 
on application. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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courts in Brooklyn's favor,was wa mpc before the court of appeals 
at Albany, November 22. Edward Swanstrom and Ira Leo 
Bamberger were attorneys pe the Brooklyn board and E, Ellery 
Anderson for the central board. The claim of the central board 
was that section 1,065 of the charter did not go into effect until 
the 1899 money was appropriated. This the Brooklyn men de- 
nied, holding that the apportionment of last July should have 
been made in accordance with the relative attendance in the 
boroughs, as provided for in section 1,065. Decision was re- 


served. 
Prin. Jelliffe Dead. 


Dr. William M. Jelliffe, principal of Grammar School No. 45. 
died Wednesday morning at his home, 196 Sixth avenue, of 
pneumonia. He was born in Darien, Conn., and was sixty- three 
years of age. He was graduated from the college ef the C ¢ 4 
New York, and began to teach in Brooklyn in 1863. He had 
been president of the Teachers’ Aid Association since its foun- 
dation. In 1891 he received the degree of doctor of pedagogy 
from New York university. He leaves a widow, two sons, and 
a daughter. Prin. Jelliffe had considerable of a reputation as 
an elocutionist, besides being asuccessful teacher. During his 
thirty-five years of teaching in Brooklyn, he had been at the head 
of some of the most prominent schools. He was one of the best 
known principals in the borough, and his many friends will re- 
gret that so successful a career has been brought to a close. 


Queens. 

The Teachers college has begun its university extension 
work in the borough a Queens. This is in response to a de- 
mand of the borough teachers’ association of which Dr. J. D. 
Dillingham is president. Dr. Frank M. McMurry is giving a 
ake of Monday evening lectures on “ The Application of 

sychology to Teaching.” Prof. F. T. Baker, is giving a course 

cnglish Literature. Examinations in these courses will be 
ie and will entitle teachers to standing in the Teachers 
college. 

The next reguler meeting of the Teachers’ Associaton of the 
Borough of Queens will be held on Dec. 3, 1898, at 2 P. M., in 
Flushing high school. Walter L. Hervey, Ph. D., school ex- 
aminer of New York city, and Associate Supt. A. WwW. Edson, of 
Manhattan and the Bronx, will address the association. The 
board of directors will report a set of by-laws for the govern- 
ment of the association. 


New Jersey. 


The next meeting of the New Jersey High School Teachers, 
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Association at Newark, December 
far the largest meeting in the history of the association. Pres. 
Seth Low, of Columbia university will address the asseciation 


9 and Io, promises to be by 


at the dinner, December 9) on “The Place of High School in 
our Educational System.” He will be introduced by Hon. D. 
O. Watkins, oe governor of the state. Tickets must be en- 
gaged by noonof December 7. Prin. Myron T. Scudder, of the 
Hillhouse high school, New Haven, Conn., will lead a discus- 
sion on “ The Practical Study of High School Boys and Girls,” 
Special rates are offered for hotel accommodations, and the 
meeting will be an enthusiastic one. 


For School Law Changes, 


East ORANGE, N, J.—The Essex couuty schoolmasters’ as- 
sociation, at its last meeting in the high school building, dis- 
cussed the desirability of changes in the school laws. The tru- 
ancy laws, it was argued, should be bettered by the a appointment 
of police as truant officers. The present unequal distribution 
of school moneys should be revised. The views of the associa- 
tion will be presented to the state school commission by a com- 
mittee composed of Prin. Edward H. Dutcher, of East Orange, 
Supt. Vernon L. Davey, of East Orange, and Supt. William R 
Swingle, of Orange. 


Slates Wanted Once More, 


NEWARK, N. J.—There is some agitation among the princi- 
pals toward having a board of education rule so changed that 
the pupils in the lower primary grades can once more use 
slates for their work. Some years ago the slates were done 
away with for sanitary reasons, and paper pads substituted, 
These cost the board about $1,000 a year, one pad a month being 
allowed each pupil. Some complain that this is not enough, 
as it gives only five sheets aday. The pupils in the lower 
grades, in learning to write letters, consume a good deal of 
space, with the result that the pad goes quickly. The ques- 
tion of sharpening lead pencils is another consideration with 
the pads. So that the agitation doubtless will continue until 
some better arrangement than the present one is made. 


TORONTO, ONT.—The school board has accepted the invita- 
tion of Gov. W. D. Bloxham, of Florida, for a drill company of 
Toronto pets school pupils to visit Tampain 1899. The com- 
pany will be fifty strong. 

KANSAS CiTy, Mo.—Prof. George L. Osborne, for twenty- 
four years president of the state normal school at Warrensburg. 
died in a hospital in this city November 17. He was sixty- 
eight years of age, and once was first vice-president of the Na- 
tional Educational association. 
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School Garten and School Supplies. 


SCHOOL CARDS. 


An elegant assortment, comprising several thousand designs of the 
largest and best variety in the country. 15samples sent postpaid for 15 
cents, 40 samples for 25 cents. 

1898. 


CHRISTIAS, 


Christmas cards, booklets, folding cards, leaflets, panels, novelties, 
All with appropriate Christmas mottoes. 


OUR SCHOOL SOUVENIRS 


Are the best ever offered. Two cards tied together with silk ribbon. The 
first card printed in colors, with appropriate border designs and teacher’s 
name, etc.; the second card contains the names of pupils. We have the 
FLAG SOUVENIR with American flag in bright colors. The CHRIST- 

MAS SOUVENIR with green holly leaves and red berries and appropriate 

Christmas wish ; also several other designs. Illustrated catulogue free. 
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etc. 


For picture study. 


| fully engraved and printed on heavy plate paper, size 5x8. Hundreds of 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., 


Corner Vesey and Church Streets, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. INCORPORATED 1867. RE-INCORPORATED 1897. 


The Only Manufacturers of 


SILICATE BOOK SLATES, SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
SILICATE SLATED CLOTH, SILICATE ROLL BLACK- 
BOARDS, REVOLVING SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 
SILICATE BLACK DIAMOND LIQUID SLATING, ETC., 
ETC., AND A FULL LINE OF SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
SUPPLIES. 


WE GUARANTEE ALL OUR GOODS. 


You will readily understand that goods proving to give satis- 
faction on account of their great durability, being very light to 
handle, being perfectly noiseless and unbreakable, will take the 
lead over any other kind of slates. Another important fact is, 
pencil marks can be erased with a piece of dry cloth, or any 
kind of eraser, doing away with moisture as commonly used on 
all other slates. At the same time they are waterproof and can 
be washed if you prefer in this old-fashioned way. 

We have supplied the Boards of Education of New York 
City and Philadelphia for twenty-nine years; also most all the 
leading Boards of Education in the large cities, together with 
the private schools, colleges, institutions, and academies, If 
you are interested, we would be pleased to serve you. Remem- 
ber we are headquarters and manufacturers. 


Beware of imitations under our trade mark. 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., 


Cor, Vesey and Church Streets, New York, 


Send for our [lusts ated ( matogue. 
Reduced Prices will interest you... 
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The OMAHA EXPOSITION has adopted 
the Densmore exclusively as its OFFICIAL 
TYPEWRITER and has about thirty in use. 














HANDIEST, SIMPLEST, EASIEST 
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TO LEARN AND TO KEEP IN ORDER—HENCE, 
: Best for Schools. 
‘ 
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Adopted by the Brooklyn Board of Education, 
in 1897, and an order for Densmores given. 

The U.S. Department of the Interior alone 
uses 150 Densmores, and the custodian says 
they give ‘entire satisfaction.” 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER, 


316 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ¥ 
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Chicago School Affairs. 


The Cook county teachers at their last monthly meeting ex- 
pressed their gratification at the re-election of Orville T. Bright 
as county superintendent. Mr. Bright was greeted with cheers 
and waving of hats and handkerchiefs as he stepped on the 
platform to introduce the lecturer. 


Kindergartners Discuss Games. 


The Chicago kindergarten club, at its last meeting held an 
interesting discussion on the subject of games. The questions 
before the teachers were: “Is there more than one kind of 
interest to children in any given game; and if so, describe the 
different types of interest?” “How may we know whether 
the game which interests the child is of educational value?” 
“What was your favorite game as a child, and can youanalyze 
the nature of the pleasure in it?” “What have you found to 
be the essentials of successful games? “What use have you 
made of this knowledge? ” 


The Vacation School Committee. 


At the meeting of the joint committee on vacation schools, 
appointed by the principal women’s organizations of the city, 
Miss Sadie American was elected president, and Mrs. T. L. 
Dillon, of the Catholic Woman’s National League, correspond- 
ing secretary. The committee is now engaged in the work of 
raising funds for the vacation schools, and the results of their 
efforts will be discussed at their next meeting, December 10. 


Pension Law Amendments Wanted. 


The members of the Chicago Teachers’ Club are making 
efforts to secure several amendments to the teachers’ pension 
law at the next session of the legislature. The benefits of the 
civil service clause, the qualifications of a trustee, and the 
methods of becoming informed concerning the law were dis- 
cussed at the last meeting of the club. The general opinion 
was in favor of the civil service feature of the law, which holds 
them in their positions during good behavior and insures them 
a trial before being dismissed. The teachers desire a larger 
proportionate representation on the board, that they may have 
a larger voice in the general affairs of the fund. 


Miss Burdick on Parental Schools. 


In a symposium on the —— of parental schools, conducted 
by the 7imes-Herald, Miss Elizabeth K. Burdick, president of 
the Teachers’ Federation, expresses her opinions as follows: 

“ Parental schools are fine—that is, fine to shift the responsi- 
bility when you are not able to grapple with discipline. What 
Chicago needs is not parental schools, but discipline. The 
poor discipline in our schools to-day is responsible for the tru- 
ants on the streets, and in order to shift the responsibility on 
some one else we clamor for parental schools. Then those who 
wish to keep abreast of “progress” look askance at corporal 

unishment, and anyone who mentions the rod is a back num- 
- Is it.a greater stigma on the character of the child to 
suffer a good sound thrashing occasionally than it is to be 
branded by being an inmate of a reformatory? For aparental 
school is nothing else. What is it that keeps one-half the 
world to-day in the narrow path? Nota love for the right so 
much as a fear of what the other half might say. Since a little 
respect for the opinions of mankind is a good thing for grown- 
up folks, a respect for authority in school would prove also 
beneficial for the folks who are not grown up.” 


A School of Crime ? 


Prin. Robert M. Smith, of the John Worthy manual trainin 
school, at a recent joint meeting of the Ella F. Young an 
George Howland clubs, speaking on the proposition for the 
city to establish parental schools, said: 

“The John Worthy school, under present conditions, is 
nothing more nor less than a school for crime. The boys have 
simply drifted there, not because they are all specially bad, but 
because of evil association, neglected training, inefficient teach- 
ing in the public schools, or the exuberance of youthful spirits. 
From these causes they have been led into the commission of 
crime, resulting in their arrest and imprisonment. 

“Nearly 1,800 boys have received instruction at the John 
Worthy school since its opening, and if the same ratio of boys 
committed for truancy holds good, which I have no doubt it 
will, the citizens of Chicago have a great deal to answer for, as 
they have been manufacturing criminals at the rate of 500a 
year. Seeing that both the superintendents of schools and the 
superintendent of the truancy department in their annual re- 
ports have repeatedly recommended the establishing of such 
schools, the board of education is not guiltless in this matter 
and must be held directly responsible for allowing such a con- 
dition of things to exist and for neglecting to provide truant 
schools. But the board, as a board, evidently either does not 
believe in truant schools or does not realize their importance, 
or this condition of things would not now exist.” 


Federation Meeting. 


At the last meeting of the Federation in Handel hall, the 
subject of constructive work called forth an animated discus- 
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sion participated in by Miss Burdick, Miss Murray, and Miss 
Anna McKillop of the Graham school; Miss Currier, of the 
Tilden school, and several others. Miss McKillop voiced the 
sentiments of many of the teachers when she said that it was 
not a question of pedagogy but expediency. If the curriculum 
remains as at present, adding another subject will cause over. 
crowding. A reconstructed curriculum on modern lines un- 
doubtedly would include a large measure of constructive work, 
but to tack it to the present curriculum would entail waste and 
useless worry. 
Admiral Dewey’s Thanks. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The board of education has received a letter 
from Admiral Dewey conveying his thanks for the honor of 
having a school named after him. Trustee Sherwood was the 
chief tactor in naming the school, and also in having the first 
school day in May set apart as “ Dewey day.” The Dewey 
school is being erected at F ifty-fourth street and Union avenue. 
Mr. Sherwood wants a large portrait of the admiral to adorn 
the completed school, and Admiral Dewey has promised one 
as soon as he returns. His letter is in part, as follows: 

“The board of education has done me much honor in naming 
the new school ‘the George Dewey school,’ and in putting aside 
a day to be known as ‘ Dewey day.’ 

“Will you have the kindness to extend to the board of educa- 
cation my heartfelt thanks for such an honor, and say that | 
shall ever appreciate it?” 


A Business Man’s Commercial Course. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Numerous replies to the board of education’s 
request for suggestions on the proposed commercial course 
have been received. Mr. Charles R. Barrett, superintendent 
of the Chicago Atheneum, a man of long business experience, 
has written a practical letter, parts of which are here given: 

“] appreciate your desire that the course shall be broad, but 
I should have English, algebra, literature. languages, and sci- 
ence a partof the preliminary preparation and nota direct 
part of the business course. The proposed first year’s course 
should be the finishing part, as a working knowledge of book- 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting would be forgotten while 
pursuing the. proposed advanced course. Besides, when the 
student has acquired a knowledge of the subjects that qualify 
him to perform the duties of a bookkeeper or a stenographer 
he naturally looks for employment, and after a boy of sixteen 
or twenty has been fitted for a $6 or $10 a week position he 
cannot be interested in the broad principles of business as 
taught in the school-room. He will expect to get them thru 
practical experience. 

“The course should be arranged to enable the board of educa- 
tion to vio the student’s attendance to the end of the pre- 
scribed and complete course, and to do this I would suggest 
that the following courses be cffered and that each course be 
composed of the subjects named, letting the first year’s course 
be a special preparation for the practical business course: 

“First Year’s Course.—English, arithmetic, physical and 


-commercial geography, elements of commercial law, physics 


and chemistry as applied to industrial processes, history, in- 

cluding the history of commerce and commercial legislation; 

— of money and banking, civil government, German or 
panish. 

““Second Year’s Course.—Bookkeeping, business require- 
ments in figures, penmanship, business correspondence, talks 
on the importance of accuracy, neatness, method, punctuality, 
energy, honesty, courtesy, etc., etc., shorthand and typewriting, 
punctuation and spelling. 

“ At the end of the first year’s course the student has not ac- 

uired a knowledge of the subjects that will qualify him for a 
clerical position, but he has laid a foundation for a successful 
business career. In the second year’s course give him the im- 
mediate qualifications exacted by business men, such as agood 
handwriting, a knowledge of accounts and commercial paper, 
rapidity and accuracy in figures, the ability to compose a_busi- 
ness letter, to take rapid dictation, to transcribe neatly and ac- 
curately, to spell and punctuate correctly—the intellectual tools 
with which he begins work, and with ordinary natural endow- 
ments, he is in line for one of the many desirable positions in 
the world of trade.” 

Briefer Notes. 


The educational commission has its report practi cally com 
pleted, and will hand it to the mayor before many days. The 
commission spent three days in Milwaukee finishing its work. 


The Neighborhood House settlement gave a reception Nov. 
11, at its new home, Sixty-seventh and May streets, to 130 
of the teachers. Miss Mary McDonald, of the university set- 
tlement spoke on “ The Place the Settlement Occupies in the 
Community.” 


Chicago schools contributed $3,021.65 to the Lafayette mon- 
ument fund. All but three schools took collections. 


|Teachers, principals, and superintendents should take notice 
of the reduction in the subscription price of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL from $2.50 to $2.00 a year. 
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Interesting. Notes. 


American Land Owned by Englishmen. 


More than 20,000,000 acres,or 3,111 square 
miles (an area one and one-half times as 
large as the state of Delaware) are owned 
in the United States by the aristocracy of 
England. The heirs of the Viscount Scully 
own 3,000,000 acres in Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, and Nebraska; the Texas Land 
Union, 3,000,000 acres; Sir Edward Reid, 
2,000,000 acres in Florida; alarge English 
syndicate, 1,800,000 acres in Mississippi; 
the Anglo-Saxon syndicate, 750,000 acres 
in the South and West; Lord Houghton, 
60,000 acres in Florida; Lord Dunraven, 
60,000 acres in Colorado; English Land 
Company, 50,000 acres in California and 
50,000 in Arkansas; Syndicate No. 6,110,- 
ooo acres in Wisconsin; Syndicate No. 1, 
50,000 acres in Florida. Besides these 
there are many other smaller tracts owned 
byjEnglish families or companies. 


Post-Offices in Porto Rico. 


Major Stewart, of the Second Illinois, 
who was detailed with six assistants to es- 
tablish a postal service in Porto Rico, has 
returned, and reports remarkable success. 
While the army was extending its opera- 
tions they were extending the postal system. 
Four hours after a town was captured they 


would have a post-office opened and run-. 


ning like clockwork, with a money order 
and registered letter department included. 
After a while they went in advance of the 
army and opened post-offices in the interior 
before the troops had occupied the country. 
In many cases natives were placed in 
charge of the post-offices and made very 
competent officials. 


Porto Rico Wants Territorial Government. 


A meeting of delegates from the chief 
towns of the island of Porto Rico, was 
held recently at the principal theater in 
San Juan. The resolution demanding of 
Congress territorial rights, the cessation of 
the present military rule, and the installa- 
tion of regular civil government were re- 
ceived witheuthusiasm. Other resolutions 
asked for an eight-hour day for the labor- 
ing man and denounced the present cor- 
rupt system of registering deeds. 


A Proposal to Raise the Maine. 


The Acme Wrecking Company of San 
Francisco has requested the navy depart- 
ment for authority to raise the battleship 
Maine. It is proposed to blow the mud 
from under the wreck by means of streams 
of water, and then to pass chains under 
and attach them to framework connected 
with a system of steel barrels. The com- 
pany will turn the vessel over to the United 
States after it is raised if required, but will 
expect to receive salvage money. 




















When washing delicate laces, use liberal suds of Ivory 
If the laces are too delicate to bear 
rubbing, knead them with the hands, or shake briskly in a 
bottle of suds, then rinse in clear water. 


Soap and warm water. 


no alkali, and is safe to use 
dainty fabrics. 
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IVORY SOAP IS 9940 PER CENT. PURE. 


A WORD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “just as 
‘good as the ‘Ivory ’;’”’ they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable 
qualities of the genuine. Ask for** Ivory ’’ Soap and insist upon getting it. 
Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Oo., Cincinnati, 
GB, 0,0, 0,8, 0,0, 0,8, 00,0, 0,080,888, 8,0888,8,0,.9,0,0,0,.0,.90,.8,8,0.9.80, 00.8 00900.80,00908098 















Ivory Soap contains 
for the cleansing of the most 





Metals Worth More than Gold. 


It is a common mistake to suppose that 
gold is the most precious of metals. Gal- 
lium is worth 162 times as much as gold 
and many of the others are twice and thrice 
as valuable. Aluminum, which cost $8 and 
$9 a pound in 1890, is now produced as 
cheaply as iron, lead, zinc, and copper. 

Gold is worth $250 per pound troy, and 
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hung in the light. 


bottom of hanger. 
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Ready for distribution December 15th. 
copy send in your order now to 
A. J, SMITH, Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent, Cleveland, O 
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1899 Calendar. 


A handsome 1899 Calendar, in colors, is being issued 
by the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Ry. This calendar 
has thirteen printings and is made by the patent transparency 


process, producing a beautiful color effect, especially when (a 


Design embraces a government mail pouch suspended 
from a mail crane, finished with a pleasing color sketch at 
Size of calendar, 14 x 20 inches. 

Sent to any address on receipt of eight cents in postage. 


To insure getting a 


silver $12. To take the other metals in 
their alphabetical order, barium, the metal 
which Davy isolated from its ore, baryte, 
in 1808, sells for $950 a pound, when it is 
sold at all, and calcium is worth $1,800 a 

ound. Cirium is a shade higher ; its cost 
is $160 an ounce, or $1,920 per pound. 
These begin to look like fabulous prices, 
| but they do not reach the highest point, 
ichromium being $200. Cobalt falls to 
| about half the price of silver, while didy- 
| folem, the metal isolated by Masander, 
|is the same price as calcium. Then comes 
| gallium, which is worth $3,250 an ounce. 
With this metal the highest price is reached 
and it may well be called the rarest and 
most precious of metals. 

Glucium is worth $250 per ounce, indium 
$150, iridium $658 a pound, janthanium 
$175, and lithium $160 perounce. Nidium, 
costs $128 per ounce, osmium, palladium, 
platinum, potassium, and rhodium bring, 
respectively, $640, $400, $130, $32, and 
$512 per pound. Strontium costs $128 an 
ounce, tantaum $144, tilurium $9, thorium 
$272, vanadium $320, yttrium $144 and zin- 
conium $250 an ounce. 


A Botanical Exploration of Porto Rico. 


An expedition to Porto Rico for the 
purpose of making a collection of plants, 
flowers, and fruits for the New York botan- 
ical garden will start for the island 
soon. The expenses of the trip will be 
paid by Cornelius Vanderbilt, the presi- 
dent. The work of collecting will be 
under the charge of A. A. Heller, who has 
just made a collection of the flora of the 
Hawaiian islands. 
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A New Teachers’ Association. 

CuIcaGo, ILL.—The teachers in the manual training depart- 
ments of the public schools have organized the Chicago man- 
ual training association. The teachers who are instructing 
pupils in the theory and practice of manual training without 
shopwork facilities, and the sewing and cooking instructors have 
been asked to become associate members. The charter mem- 
bers are the forty shop teachers in the grammar schools. The 





Grant Beebe, Presi ient Chicago Manual Training Tei _ ers‘ Associativn. 


meetings will be held in the various shops, so that inspection 
of the work done can be made. Discussions of methods and 
the use of tools will be had, and it is expected that much good 
will accrue to the members from the organization. The presi- 
dent of the association is Mr. Grant Beebe of the Medill school. 
For five years he has taught manual training to grammar and 
high school pupils in Chicago. He is a graduate of the St. 
Louis manual training school, and in 1888 he was graduated 
from the Washington university as a mechanical engineer. 


Chicago and Suburban Associations. 


An effort has been made to give in the following directory the 
names of all educational associationsin the district in and around 
Chicago. Readers knowing of any association omitted trom this 
list, are requested to notify the editor, giving name, officers, and 
number of members. If there has been a change of officers, 
readers will kindly notify the editor : 

Chicago Institute of Instruction.—President W. E. Watt, Gra- 
ham school; secretary, O. F. Milliken, Fallon school. Regular 
meeting on the third Saturday of each month in Handel hall. 

Cook County Teachers’ Association.—President, J. E. Lemon, 
Blue Island; Vice-president, F. W. Nichols, South Evanston; 
secretary, Helen T. Pierce, River Forest. Dates of meetings 
for 1 : Oct. 8, Nov. 12, Dec. 10, Jan. 14, Feb. 11, March 11, 
April 8, May 13. 

Chicago ‘Leathers’ Club.—President, Jennie Goldman, Coleman 
school; corresponding secretary, Mary E. Marshall, Jones school; 
treasurer, Helen J. Bliss, Sheldon school; recording secretary, 
Caroline M. Towles, Smyth school. Meetings the second Saturday 
of each school month. 

Chicago Principals’ Association.—_Supt. E. Benjamin Andrews, 
chairman. Meets the first Saturday of each school month. 

George Howland Club.—Secretary, Charles S. Bartholf, Burr 
School. Meets the first Saturday of each school month. 

Ella F. Young Club.—President, Harriet N. Winchell, Tilden 
school; secretary, Gertrude E. English, Farren school; treasurer, 
Florence Holbrook, Forestville school. Meets the first Saturday 
in each school month. 

Chicago Teachers’ Federation.—President, Elizabeth K. Bur- 
dick, Prescott school; corresponding secretary. Elizabeth Fra- 
zier, Harrison school; recording secretary, Edward E. Webb 
Audobon school; treasurer, Grace D. E. Coombs, Hartigan 
school. District Vice-presidents: 1st district, Mrs. Mary R Brat- 
ten, Agassiz school; 2d district, Mrs. Mary E. Lynch, Chase 
school; 3d district, Mary G. McDougal, Wells school; 4th district, 
Mary T. Collins, Throop school; sth district, Margaret Haley, 
Hendricks school; 6th district, Jennie O. Johnson; 7th district, 
Sarah J. McCurdy, Bowen school. Meets first Saturday of each 
school month. 

Horace Mann Club.—President, Edward E. Webb, Audobon 
school; vice-president, Edward J. Tobin, Shields school; secre- 
tary, W. J. Quinn, 6421 Champlain avenue; treasurer, James E. 
McDade, Fallon school. Meets on the first Saturday of each 
school month. 

Octavius Club.—President, Esther Morgan, Nettelhorst school; 
secretary, Mary A. Crowe, Raymond school; treasurer. Sarah T. 
Mandel, Curtis school. Meets on the second Saturday of each 
school month. 

Kindergarten Club.—President, Mary J. Miller, 2535 Prairie ave- 
nue; corresponding secretary, Charlotta Schreiner, 3218 Prairie 
avenue; recording pg? Alice Day Pratt, 4335 St. Lawrence 
aveuue; treasurer, Helen Shields, 350 East 47th street. 

Chicago and Cook County High School Association.—President. 
Supt. A. F. Nightengale, of the Chicago high schools; vice-pres- 
ident, Principal Charles W. French. sy ag Park high school; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Principal Frank L. Morse, Hayes Grammar 
school. Sections: Foreign languages: Chairman, Arthur Web- 
ster, Jeanne M. Bouvet; secretary, Hattie C. Hartman. History 
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and literature: Chairman, Harry S. Vaile; Mary B. Phillips; sec- 
retary,Carrie E,Tucker Dracass, Sciences: Ch., Milo S.Walker; W 

E, Davis; secretary, Charles E. Peet. Mathematics and civics: 
Chairman, Hiram Loomis; Frank A. Houghton; secretary, Sam- 
uel J, A. Conner. Sus-sEcTions: Latin and Greek: Chairman 

Arthur F,. Webster; Walter S. Comstock; secretary, Lizzie Cc 
Smith. French: Chairman, Jeanne Bouret; Ernest Sicard; sec- 
retary, Laura H. Norton. German: Chairman, George F. Mul- 
finger; Louise Gutknecht; secretary, Hattie Hartman. English: 
Chairman, Mary B. Phillips; Helen M. Sheldon; secretary, Carrie 
E. Tucker Dracass. History: Chairman, Harry S. Vaile; Maud 
Wilkinson; secretary, Dora Wells. Mathematics: Chairman, Hi- 
ram Loomis; Frank A. Houghton: secretary, Samuel J. A. Con- 
ner. Physiography: Chairman, Douglas C, Ridgley; Jane Perry 
Cook; secretary, Charles E. Peet. Biology: Chairman, Herbert 
E. Walter; Fred L. Charles; secretary, Edith Huguenin. Physics: 
Chairman, Fred R. Nichols; George B. Masslich; secretary, W. 
E. Davis. Chemistry: Ch., MiloS.Walker; C. M Wirick; secretary, 
John C, Heslor. Geology and Astronomy: Chairman, Louelia 
Chapin; James R. Dewey; secretary, Robert E. Cutter. Civics 
and political economy: Chairman, Walter F. Slocum; Victoria 
Adams; secretary, Thomas L. Brunk. Drawing: Chairman, 
Carl Durand; Florence E. Bigelow; secretary, Mary S. Wiggins. 
Music: Chairman, Gabriel Katzenberger; William Apmadoc;. 
secretary, Henry W. Fairbanks. MEETINGS. Second Saturdays 
of Januaty, March and May. Section Meetings: Foreign lan- 
guages, May 4, Oct. 5. 1899; History and English, May 11, Oct. 12,, 
1899; Sciences, May 18, Oct. 19, 1899; Mathematics, and Civics, 
May 26, Oct, 26, 1899. Sub-section Meetings: Latin and Greek, 
Nov. 3, Jan. 5, March 2; French, Nov. 10, — 12, March 9; Ger- 
man, Nov. 17, Jan. 19, March 16; History, Dec. 1, Jan. 26, March 
23; English, Dec. 8, Feb. 2, March 30; Mathematics, Dec. 15, Feb. 
9, April 6; Chemistry, Nov. 1, Jan. 10, March 7; Physics, Nov 8, 
Jan. 17, March 14; Biology, Nov. 15, Jan. 24, March 21; Physical 
geography, Nov. 12, Jan. 31, March 28; Civics and political econ- 
omy, Dec. 6, Feb. 7, April 4; Geology and astronomy, Dec. 13, 
Feb. 14, April 11; Drawing, Dec. 20, Feb. 21, April 18. 

School Councils.—Central Council: President, Homer Berans,, 
La Salle school; secretary, Caroline M. Towles, John M. Smyth 
school: ex-com., 1st dist., George W. Davis, Hawthorne school; 
2d dist., Austin C. Rishel, Ogden school; 3d dist., Mrs. Maggie S. 
Gill, Henry H. Nash school; 4th dist., Rufus M. Hitch, Dore 
school; sth district. Wm. C, Payne, Gladstone school; 6th dist., 
Supt. James Hannan; 7th dist., Elizabeth D. Wood, Kosminski 
school; 8th district., Miss Martin; chairman, James H. Norton, 
Lake View high school. Meetings, the 6th, 18th, and 30th weeks 
of the school year. 

District Councils: 1st dist., president, Clarence O. Scudder, 
Morris school; secretary, Adelaide E, Jordan, McPherson school, 
2d dist., president, Francis M. McKay, Andersen school; secre- 
tary, Jennie D. Zickler, Mitchell school. 3d dist., president, Ella 
C. Sullivan, Goethe school; secretary, Mrs. E. B. Farrell, Von 
Humboldt school. 4th dist., president, Louis J. Block, Marshall 
high school; secretary, Mary Morris, Tennyson school. sth dist., 
president, Edw. C. Rosseter, Garfield school; secretary, Ida Mig- 
hell, Bryant school. 6th dist., president, John McCarthy, Hen- 
dricks school; secretary, Mary A. Forkin, Buckley school, 7th 
dist., president, Mary A. McNarney, Hartigan school; secretary, 
A. B. Hollister, Ray school. 8th dist., president, Grace Reed, 
Calumet avenue school; secretary, John L. Lewis, Marsh school. 
Meetings, Friday of the sth, 17th and 29th weeks of the school 


year. 

High School Council: President, O.S. Westcott, north division 
high school: secretary, Emanuel R. Boyer, Hyde Park high 
school. 


The Peculiarities of Pupils. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Dr. Arthur MacDonald, of the bureau 
of education is studying the Washington school children for the 
urpose of tabulating their mental and physical characteristics. 
Rates obtained most va'uable data from 18,000 children with re- 
gard to the relative capabilities of boys and girls, the children 
of laborers and non laborers, and other similar information. 
Dr. MacDonald distributed about 25,000 cards containing 
printed questions, asking the information he desired. This in- 
cluded name, age, height (without shoes), sitting height, arm 
reach, weight, and horizontal circumference of the head of each 


upil. 

2 The teachers also recorded whether a child was bright, dull, 
or average, and the particular studies in which each pupil ex- 
celled or was deficient, as well as the studies in which he was 
average. Peculiarities also were given, and the questions of 
parental nationality and occupation, general health and dispo- 
sition of the pupil were answered. After 18,000 answers were 
received, Dr. MacDonald classified the cards with reference to 
sex, and began to draw conclusions. He found that the number 
of bright girls exceeded that of bright boys. This was true in 
nearly every study. Mathematics was an exception, however, 
for in this the boys easily outranked the girls. The reports of 
bright children in the lower grades exceeded those of the upper 
grades. In the “average” list are found more girls than boys, 
the latter being largely either “ bright ” or “dull ” 

With regard to childves of laboring and professional parents, 
the former were, as a majority, classed as dull. The children 
of well-to-do parents were sounder mentally and developed more 
quickly, tho had a larger percentage of sickness than those of 
poor parents. 

In every way the American born children surpassed those of 
foreign birth. When the parentage was mixed, between Ameri- 
can and foreign, the offspring was found to be mentally stronger 
than where both parents were foreign. 





Seekers after gold are cite» disappointed. Seekers aft2r health 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and flad that it meets every expectation. 
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Published Weekly by 
E. L, KELLOGG 2 CO., 
The Educational Building, 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw York. 
267-269 Wasasu Ave., Cu1caco. 








Tue ScHoor Journat, established in 1870, was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States, 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, fully illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Chest- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two Dottars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 


ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tus 
ScHoot Journat as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 

















Interesting Notes. 


The Mormon Church. 


It seems that the trouble with the Mor- 
mons is not yet over, if reports from Utah 
can be believed. It will be remembered 

that in December, 1890. 
i the first presidency of 

‘the church, conmas 






¢ 


<$Q) of Wilford Woodruff, 
~§ George O. Cannon, and 
eg Joseph Smith, together 
with the full quorum of 
the Twelve Apostles, 
it addressed an humble 
wom re petition for amnesty to 
er the president of the 
LORENZO SNOW. T)nited States, in which 
they recited that President Woodruff had, 
in September, 1890, “in anguish and prayer 
to God, received permission to advise 
the members that the law commanding pol- 
ygamy was henceforth suspended;” that 


Pears’ 
ears 

To keep the skin clean 
is to wash the excretions 
from it off; the skin takes 
care of itself inside, if not 
blocked outside. 

To wash it often and 


clean, without doing any 
sort of violence to it, re- 









quires a most gentle soap, 
a soap with no free al- 
kali in it. 
Pears’, the 
clears but not excoriates. 


all sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists; all sorts of peonle use it. 


soap that 
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this was ratified at the semi-annual confer- 
ence, held October 6 of the same year, and 
that “the Mormons desired to be at peace 
with the government and in harmony with 
their fellow citizens not of their religious 
faith.” -Then the signers pledged their 
faith and honor for the future good con- 
duct of the members. 

In accordance with this petition Presi- 
dent Harrison issued a proclamation of 
fullamnesty on January 4, 1893. President 
Cleveland supplemented the executive 
clemency of Harrison witlt a similar pro- 
clamation September 25, 1894, based on evi- 
dence that the members of the Mormon 
church were abstaining from plural mar- 
riages. Itis now asserted that polygamists 
ran candidates for office on each of the tick- 
ets in the field at the late election, and 
are trying to obtain political control of the 
state. President Alonzo Snow and other 
Mormons say the church is not responsible 
for what individuals do. So far as the 
church is concerned, they say, the promise 
to the United States government has been 


kept. 
She Set a Good Example. 


Miss Helen Gould has set an example 
to the rich young women of the country 
for patriotism and benevolence. At the 
opening of the war with Spain she gave 
$100,000 to the government, and has since 
that time aided the sick soldiers person- 
ally and with her purse. As assistant 
director general of the Women’s National 
War Relief Association, and in other ways, 
her services were so valuable that the city 
council of New York gave her a vote of 
thanks. 


Explosion in the National Capitol. 


An explosion caused by gas escaping 
from a four-inch main occurred in the su- 
preme court-rooms and the rooms imme- 
diately adjoining it on the main floor of the 
capitolat Washington. The entire central 
eastern part of the great marble structure 
isa mass of ruins. Many records of price- 
less value were destroyed and the law li- 
brary was badly damaged. 


Result of the Election. 


The election of November 8 resulted as 
follows: Republican governors elected, 15 ; 
Democratic governors, 3; Fusion govern- 
ors (Dem. aiid Pop.). 3. The United States 
senate will have 54 Republicans, 27 Demo- 
crats, 5 Silver Republicans, and 4 Popu- 
lists; Republican majority 18. The house 
will have 185 Republicans, 166 Democrats, 
and 6 Populists; Republican majority 13. 


A New Kind of Sizing. 


A superior grade of glue mixed with 
other compounds is used to size the super- 
ior quality of paper used for letters and 
fine books. It has been found, however, 
that a better and cheaper sizing may be ob- 
tained from skim milk. The milk is put in 
a vat, treated with chemicals, and heated 
untila curd isformed. This is ground and 
dried, when it is ready for use. 


Dewey Gives an Object Lesson. 


Admiral Dewey lately started the cruiser 
Charleston and the gunboat Concord from 
Manila to Iloilo, the second largest port in 
the Philippines, situated on the islan | o 
Panay and about 250 miles from Mania. 
It is pretty well understood in official cir- 
cles that the mission of these two warships 





has a deeper significance than a mere de- 
sire to show the Stars and Stripes at dif- 
ferent ports in the islands. A Spanish 
armed transport lately arrived at Iloilo 
with ar.umber of machine guns and a large 
quantitv of arms and ammunition for the 
use of the Spanish troops on the island of 
Panay. The presence of the American 
warships in the harbor is to remind the 
Spaniards that despite their preparations, 
the United States can assert physical con- 
trol over the entire Philippine group atany 


time. 
The Birth of a Star. 


A Russian astronomer has discovered a 
starlike condensation in the center of the 
Andromeda nebula. If the present theory 
is true that a development is taking place 
in this nebula, the discovery will be of im- 
portance to astronomers. 


The Sunken Spanish Ships. 

Secretary Long has decided that unless 
some reliable wrecking company will un- 
dertake to raise the Spanish war vessels 
Cristobol Colon, Vizcaya, and Reina Mer- 
cedes on the “no cure no pay” principle, 
the efforts to save those ships will be aban- 
doned. In other words, the government 
refuses to run any risk of loss in case the 
attempts to raise the ships should prove 
failures. Lieut. Hobson had set hisheart 
on raising one more of the ships, and he 
appealed to Secretary Long to give him 
the chance. 








33333339339923733333395 
Modern Treatment of 


Consumption 


The latest work on the 
' treatment of diseases, written 
by forty eminent American 
physicians, says: “Cod-liver 
oil has done more for the con- 
sumptive than all other reme- 
dies put together.” It also 
says: “The hypophosphites 
of lime and soda are regarded 
by many English observers as 
specifics for consumption.” 


Scott’s Emulsion 








contains the best cod-liver oil 
in a partially digested form, 
combined with the Hypophos- 
phites of Lime and Soda. This 
remedy, a standard for a 
quarter of a century, is in 
exact accord with the latest 
views of the medical profession. 
Be sure you get SCOTT’S 
Emulsion. 


All druggists ; 50c. aad $1.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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Cincinnati Notes. 


(Correspondence of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL.) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The seventh course of lectures has been 
arranged by the Teachers’ club, and promises some interesting 
meetings. Pres. Sylvester F. Scovel, of Wooster university, 
will open the course. Mr. Harvey J. Buntin will give an illus- 
trated lecture entitled, “In the Footsteps ef Stonewall Jack- 
son.” Prof.S. H. Clark, of Chicago university will speak on 
“The Meaning and Purpose of Tragedy,” Miss Annie S. Peck, 
the mountain climber, will give an illustrated address on “ Mex- 
ico,” including a description of the ascent of Popocatepetl. Mr. 
Charles F. Underhill will lecture on “The Rivals ;” and Pres. 
James M. Taylor, of Vassar college, on “ The Relation of the 
Study of Principles and Rules of Education to the Training 
ofa Teacher.” These courses of lectures have grown so popular 
that the committee had to make the admission this year by ticket. 
Heretofore they have been free to everybody, and last year, 
hundreds were turned away from the doors. Many of these 
teachers were members of the club. 


Cincinnati University Fortunate. 


Since writing last month Cincinnati university has had two 
magnificent gifts. Mr. Van Wormer, 'awealthy retired merchant 
gave $60,000 for a library building and on Thanksgiving day, 
Mr. William Proctor presented the private library of Mr. Robert 
Clark, of the Robert Clark Company, to the trustees of the uni- 
versity. Mr. Ciark has spent all his life collecting it and it is no 
doubt the finest private library in the state. It contains nearly 
7,000 volumes and is valued at $50,000. There is only one con- 
= attached to the gift and it of course will be complied 
with. 

Each volume is to be marked “ The Robert Clark collection, 
donated by William A. Proctor.” Prof. Norton, the librarian 
says, ‘If this library were put on the market it would realize at 
least $100,000.”” No doubt by the time this is in print other gifts 
will be reported, as others have been promised. 


Pension Fund Too Small. 


At the November meeting of city principals, the matter of 
adding to the pension fund was discussed. No definite plan 
was decided upon, but itis only a question of a few months till 
some action will have to be taken. Ina few months the law will 
be in full force and the one per cent. on salaries will not long be 
sufficient to pay those already retired. 


Prof. Roark on Child Growth. 


Prof. R. N. Roark, of Lexington, Ky., addressed the princi- 
pals on “ The Normal Growth of the Child.” The professor is 
a very pleasant speaker and happily disappointed many present, 
who expected him to draw the dividing lines exactly and talk 
abstractly of the “intellect” the “sensibility” and the “ will.” 
He began by saying he was pleased to know we were inoculated 
with the virus of child study. Too much attention has be given 
to the study of frog’s eggs and embryo and not enough to the 
child. When we have attempted to study the child we have 
generally selected a boy, consequently we have not given the 
“child” a fair showing. When the normal child zs found, if 
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ever, it will be about right. Woman has been the problem thru 
all the ages. We teach them side by side with the boys, and 
should study them just as carefully. 

The old psychology can not be laughed out of court, and it 
will be found after all that the mind of a child works just about 
the same as the mind of the adult, and vice versa with restric- 
tions and limitations in both cases. Children do not differ from 
adults in memory, perception, and judgment. They reason by 
the same processes, but from different premises—different only 
in degree. Modes of reasoning and doing must be the same. 
No results can be reached by the unsympathetic method. If it 
applies to the grasshopper, how much more must it apply to the 
child. Study the child as a human being. If there are stages 
in child life they are not clearly marked. The stages overlap. 
Age has sometimes—perhaps not often—much to do with it. 
The first stage is the awakening stage, and the parents have not 
much to do with it. The environments of course should be of 
the best. His powers potential begin to becomekinetic. Next 
comes the What stage. Children at this stage are saturated with 
a sea of sense impressions. Our writers draw upon the images 
in which they were saturated. As examples of this he gave 
John Fox, Jr. and James Lane Allen. Next comes the Why 
stage. These stages come at different times with different 
children and the chief problem in teaching is to know when the 
child has reached these various stages. Keep the child’s inter- 
est awakened. Elementary science should occupy one of the 
most prominent places in our work. Too much time is given 
to arithmetic; there is no culture init. More time should be 
given to the ethical. The final stages are creative and expres- 
sive, constructive and inventive. A. 


A New High School Decaying. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—'[he newspapers report an astonishin 
state ot affairs in the new boys’ high school building. All wor 
upon the structure has ceased because the failure of councils 
to pass the Joan bill has deprived the contractor of money. For 
months the building has been unused, unheated, and uncleaned, 
and, as a result, the walls, ceilings, and woodwork of the base- 
ment are covered with a blackish fungus growth due to damp- 
ness. This growth is eating into the woodwork, plaster, and 
mortar with disastrous effects. The iron roofs, pipes, and 
heating apparatus are covered with rust, and the wainscoting, 
doors, and windows are warping. The rain drips thru the roof 
to the floors, and the tesselated pavements of the halls are spot- 
ted with fungus growths. 

The instruments which have been constructed for the ob- 
servatory are lying idle, to the detriment of those of delicate 
mechanism. Some of these instruments, such as the transit 
and telescope, have cost as much as $2,000. 
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AUTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS 


No. 1. Contains 25 Separate Programs: Long 
fellow, 5 Programs; Bryant, 4 Programs; 
Hawthorne, 3 Programs; Holmes, 3 Pro- 
grams; Shakespeare, 4 Prosrams; Burns, 3 
Programs; Dickens, 3 Programs. 

N. 2. Contains 25 Separate Programs: Whittier, 
4 Programs ; Emerson, 3 Programs; Lowell, 
3 Programs; Irving, 3 Programs; Milton, 
4 Programs; Scott, 3 Programs; Tennyson, 
5 Programs. 

This is the way to interest ycur pupils in 
the great American and Englisa Authors. 
Your class will take a more vital interest in 
learning about a famous author if his life 
and works are discussed on the date of his 
birth. This book will enable you to teach 
literature in a most enjoyable and practical 
way. 


Illustrated with Portraits. Price, each 
25 cents, postpaid. 


PARKER’S TALKS 
ON TEACHING. 


If you can own but one educational book, 
this is the one. If you can own many 
this should be first. Neweditions. Hand- 
some cloth binding. Price, $1.00. 


EL. KELLOGG & CO, 64 E. 9th St, N.Y. 
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THE BEST METHODS IN 


PRIMARY READING 
AND LANGUAGE, 


For Fi s: Year Grades— 


Appleton’s Elementary Reading 
Charts. 


Price, ° . ‘ : $12.50 
Fur Second Year Grides— 
Primary Language Studies, 
Part One. Price, ; e $15.00 
For T ird Year Grades— 
Primary Language Studies, 
Part Two, Price, . : $15.00 





The above Charts have been more widely adopted 
_ in City and Graded Schools than all other similar 
charts combined. 


For c.rculars and further information address 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


61 East Ninth Street, New York, 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS 
AND FINE JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, of Broadway and 
Cortlandt Street, have for the Ho.idays,a 
fine and carefully selected stock of choice 
Diamonds and other Gems, Fine Gold Jew- 
ely. Sterling Silver Goods, &c. Attention is 
called to our several gradesof “1me-Kreep- 





ing ape 5 s, all made especially for our 
house and bearing our name. 


. EVERY WATCH IS GUARANTEED! 


eM “THE BENEDICT” SE, 


eno view Perfect Collar & Cuff Button, sive view 
in Gold, extra heavy Rolled Gold, and Sterling 
ver. 
“NOTE”! The Genuine Benecict 
Button has the name B=™EDICT” 


and date of patent stamped upon it! 
A set of four makes an acceptable present. 


Benedict Brothers, 


JEWELERS, 
Broadway & Cortlandt Street, 





NEW YORK 


F R FE E advice on Will Power, Success, etc. 
National Instit., K. G. 128, Chicago. 
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More Gold Discovered. 


New discoveries of gold prove that 
Chicken creek, a tributary of the south 
fork of Forty-Mile creek, on the American 
side, is as rich as Eldorado creek, in the 
Klondike district. The great value of 
Chicken creek lies in the fact that its dirt 
runs from $2 to $15 a pan from the surface 
to bed rock twenty feet below, while Eldo- 
rado and Bonanza creeks produce gold in 
big quantities only on bed rock. 


Race War in Wilmington, N. C. 


A race war between the whites and 
blacks has been raging in Wilmington, N. 
C. During the fighting eight negroes and 
three whites were killed and two negroes 
wounded, The mayor and chief of police 
resigned and new officials were sworn in, 
who summoned a large force of special 
policemen to preserve the peace. 


Iron and Steel Manufacture. 


Andrew Carnegie, who has just returned 
from a visit to Scotland says: ‘“ England 
leads in iron and steel, and Germany fol- 
lows, but the United States will lead both 
soon. This country will become the ship- 
building nation of the world. Capital will 
be attracted and will erect ship yards in 
New York, as the only natural place for 
such enterprise. 

“If we could restore to the United States 
its rightful position as shipbuilder of the 
ote, the lack of regular steamship lines 
to all parts of the world would be remedied. 
Several new steamship lines have been 
justified by our new export trade, and we 
will conquer by and by.” 


A Traveling Post-Office. 


The post-office department has decided 
to make an experiment in a traveling post- 
office, the author of the plan being a resi- 
dent of Westminster, Md. The postman 
will use a wagon similar to the post-office 
wagons in use in the cities. He will start 
from Westminster in the morning and visit 
a number of small towns in the vicinity, 
collecting and delivering mail on the way. 
Any farmer living within two miles of the 
road along whjch the wagon passes will be 
allowed to place a letter box at the road- 
side, in which his mail can be deposited 
by the carrier, and from which the carrier 
will take the outgoing mail. At several 
small places where there is no post-office a 
number of boxes will be put up which will 
practically form an automatic post-office. 
The wagon will cover a route of about 
thirty miles. “~*~: i BREE 


a 8 a 
Mineral Wealth of the Philippines. 

Admiral Dewey has forwarded to the 
navy department the report of Prof. George 
F. Becker, of the United States geological 
survey, in regard to the mineral resources 
of the Philippine islands. Among the min- 
eral bearing islands are the following: 
Luzon—coal, gold, copper, lead, sulphur, 
marble, kaolin; Mindoro—coal, gold, and 
copper; Samar—coal and gold; Panay— 
coal, oil, gas, gold, copper, iron, and per- 
haps mercury; Leyte—coal, oil, and per- 
haps mercury; Cebu—coal, oil, gas, gold, 
lead, silver, and iron; Mindanao—coal, 
gold, copper, and platinum; Sulu archipel- 
ago—pearls 


The Maria Teresa Lost. 


The Spanish cruiser, Maria Teresa, 
raised thru the efforts of Lieut. Hobson, 
while on its way from Guantanamo to 
Norfolk, Va., foundered in a gale Novem- 
ber 1, off the Bahama islands, runnin 
ashore on Cat Island. All the members 0 
the crew were saved and brought to 
Charleston on the Vulcan, which was ac- 
companying the cruiser on its voyage north. 


Increased Postal Business. 


During the year ending June 30 last, ac- 
cording to a report recently made, 6,214,- 
447,000 pieces of mail matter were handled 
by the postal department in the United 
States. Every post-office in New York 
state excepting nine shows large increases. 
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New Books for Supplementary Reading, 


UNCLE ROBERT'S 
GEOGRAPHY. 


By FRANcIS W. PARKER and NELLIE L. 
HELM. Aseries of geographical readers. 
Six volumes, illustrated, 12mo, cloth. 





Grade FIRST TO SIXTH YEARS. net 
1. Playtime and Seedtime - - - - $.32 
2, Onthe Fam ------- 42 
3. Uncle Robert’s Visit - - - - - .50 
4. Rivers and Winds. - - - - (/x Press) 
5. Mountain, Plain, and Desert. (77 Press) 
6. Our Own Continent. - - (/# Press) 


NATURE STUDY READERS 


By J. W. TROEGER. Five volumes, illus- 
trated, r2mo. 


Grade net 
1. Harold’s First Discoveries. - - - %.25 
2. Harold’s Rambles - - - - - -  -40 
3. Harold’s Experiments. - - - (/ Press) 
4. Harold’s Explorations. -  (/” Press) 
5. Harold’s Discussions. - - - (/” Press) 


Correspondence solicited by the publishers 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





NEN'S *atcum 


~~ 


A Positive Relief for 


ds, Chafing, 

and all afflictions of the skin. 

* A little higher in price,perhaps 

than worthless substitutes, but a 

reason for it.” Delightful after 

shaving. Sold everywhere, or 

mailed on receipt of 25c, Get 

Mennen’s (the colina). Sample free. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N, J. 

















Systematic Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals. 


At less than one-half the usual! price, 40 Minerais or 
ks (with unlabeled duplicate tragments) for 
$2.00, 24 types of Invertebrates for $3.50. Each colleo- 
tion in strong cloth cove: case, with separate tra 
for each specimen, and accompanied with Text-boo: 
of 6 pages. Descriptive circulars free. RELIEF 
MAPS, TERN SLIDES, CHARTS, ETC. 


Epowin. E. Hows, 
612 17TH StREBET, N. W., WasHInetTon, D.C. 
When writing mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 













: SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
“65 5t Ave, NY. CO. 








Minerals for Schools. 


Alpha Collection, $1.00. Stu- 
dent’s, $3.00. Cabinet, $10.00, 
Excelsior, $100. 

New illustrated catalogue, 10 

lates, numerous cuts, bound 
in heavy boards, 2sc. Circu- 
Jars Free, 

ROY HOPPING, 

5 &7DeySt., = New York. 


Attention. Teachers sna'Tabtes‘tn'U:'s 


il Gov’t creace interest. research and 








‘| thought. Recommended by School Examiners and 


Teachers everywhere. So outlined to be used with 
any text-book. McKinley’s Admin. included. $2.co 
per doz.; single copy, 25c. “ Enclosed find order for 
1 1-2 doz. more copies, Book gives universal satis- 
faction."—H. M. Shutt, Supt., West Bedford, O. 
Monthly Report Cards, good for entire year, adap- 
ted to the “letter ’’ or ** per cent.”’ system of oping. 
Printed to order. too or m>re, rcenteach. Samp 

cards free. R.B BENNER IT & CO, Westerville, O. 
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Swollen Neck 


Also Had Creat Difficulty With Her 
Heart — How Cured. 

“My daughter had a swollen neck and 
Also heart trouble. After the least exertion 
she would breathe so hard she could be 
heard all over the room. She could not 
sweep the floor or even move her arms 
without affecting her heart. Her limbs 
were badly bloated. Her father insisted 
that she must take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and we gave her about six bottles, when 
she was cured, and there has been no re- 
turn of her ailments.”” Mrs. EMMA 
TxHomAs, North Solon, Ohio. 


Hood's ‘ear 


parilla 


Isthe best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


e to buy, to tak 
Hood’s Pills easy to euene 25e. , 











This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS -«“GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED. 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 
EE with 85, $7, and $10 
orders. Now is your chance 
FR to get orders for our Teas, 
Coffees, etc. 
Roasted coffees, 14, 16, 18, and 20 cents 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
you may select.—‘‘ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 


P. O. Box 289, NEW YORK.N Y. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








Report of Gen. Miles on the Army. 


The annual report of Major Gen. Miles, 
commanding the United States army to 
the secretary of war deals almost entirely 
with the war with Spain. It shows that 
Gen. Miles superseded Gen. Shafter in 
in the command in Cuba and explains why 
the troops in the Porto Rican expedition 
landed at Guanica. Reference is made to 
the inadequate supply at times of ammu- 
nition, Clothing, and general supplies. 
Some recommendations as to changes in 
the army are made. 


Discovery of a Spanish Plot in Cuba. 


It has just transpired that a plot was 
formed with Gen, Blanco at its head to pro- 
claim a revolution in Havana against the 
sovereignty ot Spain and declare a Spanish- 
American republic with Blanco as presi- 
dent. Blanco was in favorfrom the first of 
prolonging the war against the United 
States and the insurgent Cubans, Under 
the proposed plan the various leaders of the 
civil government, and the commanders of 
the volunteers and the Spanish army were 
to concur in the movement, sever their alle- 
giance to Spain, and turn over their com- 
mands to Gen. Blanco under his new gov- 
ernment. Envoys were sent out to all the 
Spanish-American countries to secure their 
co-operation and aid and their recognition 
of the new republic as soon as it should be 
declared by Gen. Blanco. 
killed by the Spanish defeats on sea and 
land and the suing of Spain for peace. 


An Agent’s View of the Indians. 


As the government’s dealings with the 
Indians has been criticised lately it may 
be well to look on the other side of the 
picture. The agent at the Lemhi agency 
in Idaho says: “These Indians, as a 
tribe, are honest and peaceable and kindly 
disposed, but are about as degraded and 
ungrateful a set as one finds. They have 
been humored, and, like spoiled children, 
want things their own way; and their con- 
dition, mode of living, and barbaric prac- 
tices would indicate that undue conces 
sions have been made on the part of agents. 
While some are willing to follow civilized 
pursuits, others lead a lazy vagabond life. 
Both morally and financially these Indians 
are little better off than they were twenty 
years ago.” 


Literary Notes. 


The Century Company is displaying at 
the northwest corner of Fifth avenue and 
Twenty-sixth street a striking collection of 
books, pictures, manuscripts, mementoes 
of the war, and other interesting specimens 
of artistic and literary work. One of the 
eleven windows is given up to the new 
books issued by the company, together 
with the original drawings from which the 
illustrations were made. In another win- 
dow are portraits of Admiral Sampson and 
Lieut. Hobson, the flag and penant of the 
captain’s gig of the Maine, and the original 
pages of Lieut. Hobson’s account ot the 
sinking of the Merrimac. This latter curi- 
osity is chiefly interesting from the differ- 
ent leds of paperemployed. These are 
only a few of the many interesting things 
in this attractive exhibit. 


Captain Mahan begins a series of articles 
on the recent naval operations in the De- 
cember MeClure's. Capt. Mahan’s expe- 
rience as a member of the board of strategy 
especially qualifies him for this work. 

Stalky & Co.,a new serial by Rudyard 
Kipling, begins in the December MZc- 
Clure’s. It is a series of stories of school- 
boy life. 


The December Century contains the first 
instalment of Lieut. Hobson’s story of the 
sinking of the Merrimac. It deals with the 
preliminary steps of this notable under- 
taking. 

Prof. William Z. Ripley’s sociological 
studies, which have for over a year ap- 
peared in Afpfpleton’s Popular Science 


The plot was | 





Moench) 
Consule KH 


| Lyons Silk 
and 


Wool Fabrics. 


Bengalines, Popelines, Taffetas, 


Plain, Corded and Satin Effects, 


New and Fashionable Colorings. 


Droadovay K 19th ot, 


NEW YORK. 





SCHOOL MUSIC and BOOKS 


Just Published, 
CINDERELLA. 


Operetta for Schools. By G. JAcoBI. 
Very simple and melodious. 
Time of performance, 1 hour. 





CHILD VOICE IN SINGING. 


Howard. Cloth, - - - = 75 cents 


MANUAL ON TRAINING 
THE CHILD VOICE. 


Howard. Cloth, - - 35 cents 


HINTS ON TRAINING BOYS’ 


VOICES. 
Cloth, =. % - - 


Stubbs, 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


21 East 17th St., New York. 


Best U. S. 
Bunting 
Flags 


Lowest Prices 1n THE U. S. 


Send for Price List. Buy of the Manufacturer 
and Save All Discounts. 


J. A. JOEL & CO., 87 Nassau St., N.Y. 


75 cents 








The Famous Continental Hotel. 


PHILADELPHIA, 

By recent changes every room is equipped with 
Steam Heat. Hot “and Coid Running water, and 
lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED. 


American PLan. 


roo rooms, - 50 perday. 125 rooms, $3.00 per day 
125 rooms, $3.50 per day 125 rooms, $4.00 per day 
(woot with bath, $3.00 and upward. 


European Pian. 
too rooms, a perday 125 rooms, $r.25 per day. 
125 rooms, $1.50 perday’ 125 rooms, $2.00 per day. 
(100) with bath, $2.00 and upward, 


Steam Heat included. 
L, U. MALTBY, Proprietor, 
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A Child’s Play 
Influences its Character 


Many children are led into idleness through improper 
forms of recreation. Hence the necessity for a careful 
selection of amusements. Fireside Card Games 
amuse and instruct at the same time. Endorsed by lead- 
ing Educators and Superintendents, Teaches geography, 
history, arithmetic, art, literature, poetry, natural science, 
etc. Adapted for all ages. (soLD BY DEALERS.) 

Our Union, Stranak Propie, WiLD ANIMALS, CuketNuT 
Burks, OAK Leaves, Marie Gudve, Tue Pines, Wut 
SquapRron, FLaas, Popuation, Fraction-Piay, IN THE 
Wutre-Housk, In Castin-Lanp, NATIONALITIES, FIRESIDE 
Auruors, MayrLower, Youna Fouks’ AvuTHORS, 25c. each. 
Axtists, IN Dixin-Lanp, Poems, YELLOWSTONE, 35c. each. 
Proaressive Nitor, game of letters; for social entertain- 

ments, children’s parties, etc.; can be played at first 

trial. Contains cards for 4 tables or 16 players; 35 cents. 


SPECIAL We Senp Free to introduce 
our games & HANDSOME 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
OFFER “EpucatTion By PLay,” List 


OF GAMES and a coupon 

good for 10c. in part pay- 
ment of a sample game at your dealer’s, or remit to us 
full price of any game and it will be mailed with coupon, 
booklet and list. Address Department E, 


THE FIRESIDE GAME CO., Cincinnati, 0. 








THE BEST AlUS FOR ILLUSTRATION. 


Blackboard 
Stencils## 


WE HAVE ABOUT 500 DESIGNS 
HERE ARE SOME OF THEM: 


Maps of Continents. 24x36 in. 10c. ea. 
Each State and Territory. 24x36 in. 
10c ea. : ‘ 
9 Groups of States. 24x36 in. 10c. 
—— and Puritan Wars. 5 Stencils. 
Oc. 
War of Revolution. 5 Stencils. 40c. 
Civil War. 10 Stencils. 80c. 
Border. 12x36in. 10c. 
Rolls of Honor. 12x36 in. 10c. 
Physiology Charts. Setof7. 50c. 
‘ ea 
THE FOLLOWING, 18x24 in, 
5 CENTS EACH. 
‘Language Lessons, 75 Designs. 
Animals. 40 Designs. 
Plants and Flowers. 35 Designs. 
Birds. 15 Designs. 
Portraits. 25 Designs. 
e 


Send 10 cents for 2 samples for trial—a Map of 
North America and a 5-cen: stencil— 
with complete list. 


EsL. Kellogg &Co., 


6x East Ninth Street, New York. 


COOOOOOOO HOOOOCO0E 


THE ST. DENIS 


European PLAN 
Broadway and IIth Street, New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) Cc 








20 


The popular reputation the St, Denis has €} 
acquired can be readily traced to its— 3) 

7 Unique Location, Home-like Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine. Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. © 
Q 


Wu. Taytor & Son, - - Props. 


BOOOOOOOOOOOOOOHOO 





Monthly, are augmented this month by a 
racial study of the Jews. 


Henry Holt & Company have in press 
Essays on Education, oe the Jate Francis 
A. Walker, who was president of the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology. The 
essays are edited by Prof. J. P. Munroe. 


A new work on Psychology in the School- 
room by T. F. G. Dexter and A. H. Gar- 
lick has just been published by Longmans, 
Green & Co. The book gives special at- 
tention to the application of the rine pti 
applying the laws of mental and moral sci- 
ence to school work. Dr. J. J. ig 
of the College of the City of New York, 
has recently recommended the book as the 
most satisfactory introduction to the sub- 
ject preparatory to meeting the require- 
ments of the city superintendent for the 
higher licenses, 


Two more books have been issued in the 
Scribner's series of school reading ; Poems 
of American Patriotism, chosen by Prof. 
Brander Mathews, and 7welve Naval 
Captains, by Molly Elliet Seawell. 


D. C. Heath & Co. have in press a new 
book in their. modern language series, en- 
titled La Main Mallieureuse, edited, with 
vocabulary, by Miss H. A. Guerber, of 
Nyack, N.Y. =a 





Historical Pilgrimages is one of the at- 
tractive holiday books. It is a delightful 
narrative of the first century and a half of 
New England’s life, told in connection 
with the summer tour of an enthusiastic 
college boy from the West. It is written 
by Edwin M. Bacon, and published by Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. 


Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 


J. F. Cope; M.D., of Lee City, Ky., 
under recent date writes: ‘‘ The sample 
of Antikamnia sent me some time ago 
gave gratifying results in a severe case of 
acute rheumatism, which had baffled other 

hysicians. Patient could not be moved 
in bed when I gave the first dose. I gave 
her a five-grain tablet every four hours. 
She slept well the following night; woke 
up the next morning free from pain, and 
able to move herself. She had no more 
pain, and was well in a few days. I con- 
sider Antikamnia the greatest discovery 
in the history of medicine, because it takes 
the place of morphine and all other ano- 
dynes. Rheumatism and neuralgia cannot 
exist under its use.” —MMedical Mirror. 


An exceedingly artistic and beautifully 
lithographed calendar for 1899 will be sent 
to any school teache: by The Dixon Cruci- 
ble Co., of Jersey City, N. J., on receipt of 
three two-cent stamps. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been 
used for over Firry YEARS by MILLions of 
Moruers for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, Sorrens the Gums, ALLays all 
Pain, Cures WIND CoLic, and is the best 
remedy for DiARRH@A. Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 


A Piano at a Nominal Price. 

Chicago’s largest music house, Lyon & 
Healy, has just bought fora fraction of 
its cost, the entire stock of Lyon, Potter 
&Co. These splendid pianos are offered 
without reserve. In this stock are about 
100 new Steinway pianos, and hundreds of 
new and second-hand pianos including 
these well-known makes, Steinway, Ster- 
ling, Chase, Fischer, Weber, Chickering, 
Lyon, ete. In square pianos there are 
fine-toned instruments at $25 and up- 
wards. In Upright Pianos neat instru- 
ments at $100, $120, $140, $150, $165, $190, 
‘200 and upwards. Baby Grands at $250 
and upwards. Nearly all these pianos 
were intended to sell for at least double 
these clearing sale prices. This is an op- 
a that has never occurred before 
and will not occur again, as the firm 
of Lyon, Potter & Co. carried one of 
the finest piano stocks in the world. 
Immediate attention is therefore neces- 
sary. A good plan would be to order a 
yiano, stating about what you would like 
ut moth Be e selection to Lyon & Healy. 
However they will send a list and full par- 
ticulars upon application. Any piano not 
proving satisfactory may be returned at 
their expense. Address Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago. Distance is no obstaclein tak- 
ing advantage of this remarkable chance 
to obtain a piano at a nominal price, for in 
proportion to the saving, the freight 
charges are insignificant. If you do not 
already know Lyon & Healy’s standing, 
any banker will assure you of their respon- 
sibility and record of over a third of a cen- 
tury for honorable dealing. Write to-day 
so as to avoid disappointment, and kindly 
mention this publication. 





ECZEMA 


Dandruff, Hives, 
Itching Piles, etc., 


are caused by living germs 
working in the skin, 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE 
is designed to kill these eat- 
ing germs and thereby cure 
all eruptive discases, High- 
ly commended by physicians. 

Large Box by mail or at drug stores, $1.00. Trial 
box (from us only), 10 cents. 


COE CHEMICAL CO., 
788 Superior Street, CLEVELAND, 0, 











The Ideal Sight Restorer. 


7, me, A MOST VALUABLE AND 
SUITABLE PRESENT. TH& 

INESTIMABLE BLESSING 
OF SIGHT. AVOID SPEC. 
TACLES, HEADACHE AND 
SURGICAL OPERATION, 
READ ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE EYE. 
PAMPHLET MAILED FREE. 

THE IDEAL COMPANY, 

239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








WOOO OOO84O4848488 
At the End of Your Journey you will 
tind ita great convenience to go right over 


to 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. S 
Central for shopping and theatres, 
Baggage to and from 4ad St. Depot free. ¢ 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
SV VeVesesvsssesse 










elineerbe marrjes 


‘Sa ay eNovand J -Pont refuse all: 


Ur Aavice 


touse SAPOLIO: Iris a* 
) solid cake of scouring Soap, 
used for cleaning purposes, 
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THE STUDENTS’ SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS: 
Dryden, Burns, Wordsworth and Browning 


Edited by Geo. A. Watrous, Utica Free Academy. 


Cooper's The Last of The Mohicans. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 


SELECTIONS FROM 


Edited by R. P. Halleck, Louisville High School. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., Publishers. 


NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 





Pollard’s 
Advanced 
Speller..... 
Mailing Price, 30c. 
A Speller that 
Teaches Spelling 


The only Speller which 
clearly develops _ the 
Principces of Spelling, 





Pollard’s 
Advanced 
Reader..... 
Mailing Price, 8sc. 


Superior full-page 
Portraits of Authors 


This book contains 
many of the choicest selec- 
tions in Literature tor 
School Reading 





Fables and 
Rhymes, 
First Reader Grade. 


Mailing Price : 
aa 30c.; Boards asc. 


ai tk tikes trations 


“Classics which wiil 
cultivate the ear for the 
music of verse and will 
stimulate the imagina- 
tion’ 





First Book 
for 
Little Folks. 
Mailing Price, 2s5c. 
A Practical 
Use of Phonics 


Presenting in the sim- 
plest form the /irst steps 
of pupils entering school 
for the first time 


A series of 28 Botanical Charts. 24 x 36 inches. 
Price (including iron tripod) $17.50. 


Syllabication and Accent. 
STUDIES IN PLANT LI FE. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


Chicago 





JUST OUT. 


NATURE SONGS FoR CHILDREN 


By MRS. FANNY SNOW KNOWLTON. 
This is a charming collection of Children’s Songs, admirably adapted to the Kindergarten, 
Primary School and Home. 
There are sixty-five songs in the book, divided into groups, as follows: The Months, Flower 
Songs, Bird Songs, Games, Miscellaneous Songs and Sacred Songs. 
The words are, in the main, by distinguished authors and all were selected with great care. The 


melodies are simple and within the compass of the child voice. 
The size of the book is 


8x101-2in. 110pp. Handsomely bound in gray cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 
We shall publish, December 15, 


HALF A HUNDRED STORIES. 
For the Little People. Silk cloth, postpaid, 7 cts. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 
ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 


TRANSLATIONS. 


| LITERAL. 

HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copvright Introductions—New Type—Good 

Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to} Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— 

$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 





NEW YORK. 





INTERLINEAR. 


Catalogue free—send for one. | Davin McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET 6T., PHILADELPH 14 


TOILET PAPER 


EES ECE KS CHE RAE EE 


Our paper adopted by the 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
of New York for 1898. . . 


We equip colleges and schools with the most satisfactory fixtures 
and best paper. 


“ Family Case conta ning 12,000 sheets Finest Satin-finish paper and Holder forwarded 
to any teacher on receipt of One Dollar.” 











For particulars write 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y., 


Or 88 and 90 Reade St., New York City 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston SanFrancisco London Paris Berlin Cologne 


1 898 
ILLINOIS 
Medical College 


—the Chicago Summer Schoo! 
of Medicine A regular Medical 
a” holding sessions from 
March to September. Four 
years’ graded course, Twenty 
Professors, Excelient clinics, 
Well-equipped Laboratories, 
Abundant dissecting material, 
Living costs one-third less than 
in Winter, No other great cit 
has a climate allowing study ail 
Summer, Co-educational, For 
Catalogue or other information, 
apply to 


STUDY 
Medicine 
during 
the 
SUMMED, |: 1,20 nose 


BIRD TALKS, } 
i 








By Prof. W. E. D. SCOTT 
(Princeton, N, J.) 

This well-known naturalist and * 
author of “BIRD STUDIES,” an il- 
lustrated book of the birds of EAST- 
ERN NORTH AMERICA, will give 
ILLUSTRATED LECTURE3 on 

“BIRDS” 
before Teachers’ Clubs, 
2 Schools, etc, 

For terms, address as above. 
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Institutes, § 


The Largest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 
McCURDY, - 
AssEtTs, Dec. 31, 1897, = 
LIABILITIES, - - er 
SURPLUS, - - - - - 
Paip TO PoLicy-HOLDERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION, > 





RICHARD A. President, 


$253, 786,437.66 
$218,278, 243.07 
~ $35,508,194. 08,194.59 


- $462,997,250.71 


$54,162,608.23 
$4,459,912.96 


$5,774,079.89 
$146,178.31 


INCOME IN 1897, -- 
INCREASE OF INCOME IN IN 1897, 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - 
DECREASE OF EXPENSES, - 


How About That Holiday? 


Of course you took your 
camera, if so you brought 
back some gooe nega- 
tives, why not put them 
to some use these ot 
evenings? Have M 
Lantern slides ma "4 
from them (we will 
make them for you, from 
50 of your negatives, 
SN supply you with our best 
Praestantia oil lantern 
giving in. “9-foot picture with oil, carrier, and 
nee com lete, for $55.00 net),and entertain your 
friends you require other subjects, cheaper 
or more cadeobioe lantern, see our catalogue, 
$ .20 Hire and War lists free. 

RILEY BROS., Dept. G, 16 Beekman Street, 
New York. Branches ;—515 FE. 14th Street, Kanse 3 
City, Mo. Room, 88. 86 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Mass. ; 222 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to 
wey one. Methods approved b 
leading educators, Exper: poss | an 
competent instructors. 
spare time only. ee an ursoe, ff f 
yee business, college. f 

alge to better 








8 years of suoones. Full particu- 
lars free. Sprague Correspondence 
Schvol of ewe 246 Tel, Bide., Detroit. 


ALL THE CUTS 


published in ‘“The Primary School"’ are 


FOR SALE AT REDUCED PRICKS: 
Half Tones, 2ec por sq.in.; minimum price, $2.00 
Line Etchings, 7c per sq. in.; minimum price, $.75 

Orders sheuld be sent inas soon as possible after 


cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be di: 
of shertly after publicatien. Address 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E, 9h St~ N.Y’ 

















